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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE special correspondent of the Times who was lately in the 
T Far East continues in Tuesday’s paper his most valuable 
series of articles. In China fora long time in financial matters 
there has been a game of “ Pull devil, pull baker” between the 
central Government and the provincial Governments, the 
central Government exacting as much as possible and the 
provincial Governments withholding as much as possible. 
This worked well enongh—often there was even a handsome 
margin for the usual corruption—so long as the central 
Government did not raise foreign loans. But its new practice 
has altered everything. The provinces “grow more and 
more suspicious of Peking, more and more restive under its 
exactions.” In every new railway loan they suspect a “ deal” 
for which they will have to pay without enjoying any profit. 
One of the most curious features of the situation is the daring 
with which the provinces attempt to control the action of 
Peking. It is impossible to say which side will win in this 
struggle; the only certainty is that all reform waits on the 
establishment of a sound financial system. <A foreign financial 
adviser could of course save China, for she has inexhaustible 
resources; Lut the correspondent thinks that, in spite of Sir 
Robert Hart’s great work in China, pride will prevent the 
appointment of another foreigner to any similar post. 

The Peking correspondent of the Times announced in 
Wednesday's paper that an agreement had been reached 
between China and Japan on five of the questions which have 
been so long in dispute. There is only one matter outstand- 
ing, and on this the friendliness of the negotiations points to 
a rapid settlement. One cannot help concluding that the 
strong threat which Japan recently sent to China during the 
tedious negotiations over the Antung-Mukden Railway has 
proved to the Chinese Government that the traditional pro- 
crastination of its diplomacy is not always profitable. No 
doubt it was difficult for the Regent and the Grand Council to 
come to any arrangement with Japan which would not provoke 
the Nationalist feelings in China that have run so high 
during the last few months. But at last the Regent has seen 
the necessity of accepting whatever risk there may be, and 
the correspondent states that he and the Grand Council hold 
themselves responsible for such concessions as China has 
made to Japan. 











This is a very important fact, but, fortunately for the 





Government. China has gained in the negotiations the point 


which she considered the most important. The Chien-tao 
territory is restored to her with all its Korean population, the 
only stipulation being that whenever sentence of death is passed 
upon a Korean by the Chinese Courts the Japanese Consul 
shall be informed. As regards the Fa-ku-men Railway, China 
reaffirms the declaration of December, 1905, promising not to 
build a railway near or parallel to the South Manchurian 
Railway. Further, she will not extend the Hsin-min-tun line 
to the north without consulting the Japanese Government. 
The rights of the Fushun and Yentai collieries are granted 
to Japan in return for certain payments. The Northern 
Chinese Railway and the South Manchurian Railway are to 
be continued to Mukden. The chief thing to hope for now 
is that China and Japan will be able to work their railways 
in the same country so as to help and not to hinder one 
another. 





The Berlin correspondent of the Times states in Thursday's 
paper that, according to the Frankfurter Zeitung, the Turkish 


4 Council of Ministers has approved the plans “ for the exten- 


sion of the Baghdad Railway vid Alexandretta,” and says the 
work will probably be resumed at Bulgurlu in a few days. 
The correspondent concludes that this means that the 
Baghdad Railway Company has obtained final approval of 
its scheme for extending the line from its present railhead to 
Aleppo, and that the original plans have been modified so as 
to carry the line from Adana to the sea at Alexandretta. It 
will be remembered that when the matter was discussed in 
the Turkish Parliament some Deputies argued that the route 
from Adana by way of the harbour of Alexandretta would 
pay much better than a line by the more direct inland route. 
This proposal has apparently been accepted. The technical 
difficulties of building the line by this longer route will not 
be less, and the cost will naturally be more. If the new 
section is really taken in hand soon, it will be very interesting 
to see how the engineers overcome the extraordinary difli- 
culties of penetrating the Taurus Mountains. 





The New York correspondent of the Times discusses in 
Thursday’s paper the prospects of an Income-tax in the 
United States. If the States approve of the proposal referred 
to them by Congress, a new Article will be added to the Con- 
stitution, and will run as follows: “ That Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes on incomes from whatever 
source derived, without apportionment among the several 
States and without regard to any Census enumeration.” 
Three-fourths—that is, thirty-five—of the forty-six States 
must sanction this amendment for it to become law. There 
is one great argument of State in favour of an Income-tax, 
which has been urged by Mr. Taft, and this is that the 
tax would give the Federal Government a power indis- 
pensable to the nation’s life in a great emergency. On the 
whole, however, the correspondent thinks it very doubtful 
whether the two-thirds majority will be got. Alabama has 
just accepted the amendment, but it is already known that 
some other States will not consider it. Even if the necessary 
majority were obtained, Congress would have to pass a Bill 





In the House of Commons on Tuesday a confused and 
somewhat topsy-turvy conversation took place on an answer 
made by Mr. Whitley to a question about Irish finance. 
It is estimated that in the current year the revenue 
contributed by Ireland will be insufficient to meet the cost 
of purely Irish services by £1,183,000. This statement was 
greeted by “loud Nationalist cheers,” though the plain man 
might have thought that the facts from the Irish standpoint 
told rather against than for Home-rule. Ws: 3cppose, how- 
ever, that the cheers meant that at any rate the Saxon was 
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being made to pay for his iniquities. After the cheers, Mr. 
John Redmond “rubbed it in” by declaring that, translated 
into plain words, Mr. Whitley’s reply meant that Ireland 
was being run under the Union at a loss of over a million a 
year. Mr. Dillon then asked whether Mr. Whitley was 
aware that under the Home-rule Bill of 1886 Mr. Gladstone 
proposed that Ireland should contribute three millions a year 
to the Imperial Exchequer. Upon this Mr. Moore, an Ulster 
Member, asked whether it did not follow that, “ were it not 
for an excess of £1,500,000 a year from the Imperial Exchequer 
which we get under the Union, there would be an annual 
deficit of that amount in Ireland.” This sally was, we are 
told, greeted with Nationalist laughter, but “no answer was 
returned.” 





Later, after some more observations in the interroga- 
tory form, Mr. Whitley pointed out that old-age pensions had 
contributed to alter the circumstances, Thereupon Mr. 
Will Thorne asked: “ Would it not be much better to give 
them Home-rule and let them pay their own way?” To 
which Mr. Moore replied: “Is the hon. gentleman aware that 
old-age pensioners in Ireland would much prefer to draw 
their money from British post-offices?” We are bound to 
say that, in the American phrase, we feel inclined to “ leave it 
at that.” We believe that many years ago Mr. Healy 
declared that all Ireland wanted was “ Protection and plenty 
of paper-money”; but in spite of this seductive programme, 
we incline to the belief that the majority of Irishmen would 
prefer a bonus of one and a half millions a year to a deficit of 
that amount. Ireland, however, is so confusing a country to 
the stupid Saxon that it is quite possible that the aforesaid 
bonus may yet figure as the greatest of Irish grievances. We 
can imagine an Irish orator protesting that cruel, sordid, and 
perfidious England would not even let poor, bankrupt, 
bleeding Ireland pay her own way! 


Another interesting statement made at question-time on 
Tuesday was that by Mr. Haldane. He stated that a case had 
recently occurred where an infantry Reservist was discharged 
.by his employers in consequence of his having attended for 
his one day’s training on a Saturday. The authorities, he 
added, “regard the training of Army Reservists in relation to 
their civil employment as such an important question that 
they have taken action in this particular case, and the firm in 
question has been removed from the list of War Department 
contractors.” On being asked what action would be taken in 
eases where the employer was not a contractor of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Haldane declared that he had “no power at all.” 
That, no doubt, is strictly true, but we cannot help thinking 
that in a case where the contractor is removed from the 
Army List, and still more in a case where the employer is 
not amenable to a reproof of this kind, the Secretary of 
State should make public the name of the firm. We 
feel sure that such examples of foolish tyranny and anti- 
patriotism would not long survive the publicity thus given to 
them. If the work of a factory or a business were seriously 
interfered with by the absence of a workman for several days, 
it might be reasonable for the employer to say that the 
Government and the nation ought not to expect him to bear 

he loss. No appreciable loss, however, could take place 
under the conditions named. Such cases, we are certain, are 
very rare indeed, but that is no reason why the remedy of 
publicity should not be applied to them. 


On Thursday Mr. Lloyd George introduced the Develop- 
ment Bill. The Bill allows the Treasury to make free grants 
and loans for developing forestry, agriculture, and rural 
industries; reclaiming and draining land; constructing and 
improving harbours; developing and improving fisheries; 
and “any other purpose calculated to promote the economic 
development of the United Kingdom.” The Bill also gives 
power to create Road Boards, which are to be allowed to make 
motor-roads where there will be no speed-limit. The Boards 
will be given power to purchase compulsorily strips of land 
on each side of such roads in order that they, and not the 
landlords, shall enjoy the increment caused by the roads, 


The financial clauses of the Bill create a special fund out 
ef which payments under the Bill are to be made. This 








fund is to be supplied by: (1) Sums annually voted by Parlia, 
ment; (2) asum of £2,500,000 charged on the Consolidateg 
Fund and payable in five annual instalments of £500,000 each 
in 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914, and 1915; (3) sams received by way 
of interest on and repayment of loans, and the profits madg 
as the result of a grant or loan in cases where the repayment 
of such profits is made a condition of the grantor loan, }j 
will be seen from these provisions that, while the initia) 
arrangements for the dissipation of public money are by no 
means small, the possibilities of future waste are unbounded, 
Under the pressure of local interests and political competition 
the two parties will be tempted to vie with each other in 
development schemes till the imminence of national bank. 
ruptcy and the scandals of useless, and even corrupt, expendi. 
ture force the overburdened and disillusioned electors to ery 
“Halt!” We can only hope that it will not then be too late, 





We have dealt elsewhere with the gigantic delusion that Stats 
development can really increase the wealth of the nation, [jt 
must, rather, empty its purse, and, still worse, sterilise itg 
energies. Here we will only say that if the Unionist Party, 
instead of protesting against the development madness, takes 
the fatal step of competing with the Liberals in the policy of 
national waste, it will forfeit the confidence of the saner 
portion of the electorate. Before we leave the subject wo 
desire to congratulate the Daily Eepress for giving special 
prominence in its columns to the subject of Land Banks, and 
for pointing out the immense benefits which these institutions 
can confer, and how they may help to keep the people on the 
land, or even bring them back to it. We hope that the land. 
lords will do all they can to help and encourage this wise form 
of development. 





We record with no small satisfaction that Lord Robert 
Cecil, always vigilant where higher and non-partisan interests 
are concerned, is going to move a very useful and important 
amendment to the clause in the Budget which exempts 
from the definition of undeveloped land, parks and open 
spaces to which the public are allowed reasonable access. Lord 
Robert proposes to add to the clause the words: “The 
expression ‘reasonable public access,’ in connection with 
parks, gardens, or open spaces, shall include reasonable access 
by any of the military forces of the Crown for the purpose 
of military training or the like.” 





The result of this amendment, if accepted, will he to do 
what we have so often advocated in these columns,—7.e., make 
it clear that the State, while anxious to favour access to parks 
and other open spaces for purposes of recreation, does not 
desire to put on record that it considers that picnickers are 
more worthy of State encouragement than men who are 
training themselves for the defence of their country. The 
words of the amendment are elastic enough to prevent any 
injustice in a case, if any such case can be found, which we 
doubt, where soldiers would do harm and picnickers would not. 
The Commissioners could then consider leave to picnickers and 
refusal to soldiers “reasonable access.” In ordinary cases if 
leave tosoldiers under proper conditions were refused reasonable 
public access would not be considered to have been granted. 
The essential thing to remember is that soldiers do not do 
damage. They never desecrate beautiful places with scraps 
of paper, tins, bottles, and other refuse. The Government, 
we feel sure, must sympathise with the amendment, while we 
do not believe for a moment, as has been asserted in some 
quarters, that the Unionists, and especially “the landlord 
interest,” in the Commons will insist on vetoing it. That is 
incredible. 





The Westminster Gazette of Tuesday published a despatch 
from its Berlin correspondent giving a remarkable account 
of a Referendum as to the value of co-education in which 
all the teachers in the high schools of Baden took part. The 
general result is markedly unfavourable to the new system. 
“Most of the teachers deny emphatically that there is any 
useful sense of competition between the sexes, adding that on 
the contrary the general level of classes containing many 
girls rather tends to fall. Reference to the better records of 
girls has only the effect of making indelent boys more 
indolent.” The reports generally agree that the male pupils 
disliked the presence of the girls. “The girls had no effect 
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upon the conduct of the boys, but the influence of the boys 
on the girls was shown in displays of morbid ambition and 
rough conduct.” Something very similar is, we believe, the 
“ better opinion” among American observers. 





Monday's Daily Telegraph contains a précis of an article on 
the Territorial Army contributed to the Frankfurter Zeitung 
by “An Old Prussian Officer” who lately visited a Territorial 
camp. His general verdict is :—“ Everything considered, 
England was never nearer having a useful Army than she is 
to-day.” The order and quiet of the camp were most 
striking. “No cne was idle. Without rest or pause, drill 
preceeded everywhere, and with all this there was not an 
oath, a shout, or abuse. The picture was in the highest 
degree inetructive. Britons have absolutely no reason to 
keep the ‘Terriers’? camps from foreigners’ observation. 
This camp was an honour to any army.” The writer remarks 
that it may be asked how is the maintenance of this model 
discipline and order explainable, and the answer, he says, is 
the fact that the Territorials are really willing young men. 





The men, the “Old Prussian Officer” goes on to say, are 
admirably handled. “The rations are excellent, and the 
relations between cficers and men could not be better. At 
the singsong in the canteen during the evening the writer, 
with surprise, remarks that even officers participated, but he 
never noticed a single case where a soldier lost respect on this 
acecunt. It required a sharp eye to distinguish the Regular 
frem the Territorial cfficers. He heard the old sergeant 
riding-instructor speaking to a recruit who had been thrown, 
saying: ‘Don’t take it to heart, lad; do you think I have 
never heen thrown? You'll scon stick to the saddle like a 
cat.’ The recruit’s eyes were full of gratitude.” That the 
re‘ations between men and officers are so excellent is of course 
ro rews to English readers. It is pleasant, however, to see so 
sympathetic an appreciztion by a foreign critic. But does 
it not seem a pity that the benefits which the young men 
gain from their taining should be confined to so small a 
number, and not made universal? Superficial observers, or 
those whose eyes are dimmed by prejudice, will say that these 
benefits could only be acquired under a voluntary system, but 
that can Le proved to be a delusion. In Switzerland training 
is compulsory and universal, and the results are admirable. 
In practice our present system excludes thousands of young 
men who would like to train, but who cannot, except under a 
compulsory system, leave their work. 


We mentioned the other day the interesting impressions of 
English life written in the Daily Mail by Mr. Frank Fox, an 
Australian journalist who is seeing the United Kingdom for 
the first time. In England ke was surprised to find no class 
animosity and no remnants of feudalism. He has now passed 
to Ireland, and after travelling a thousand miles up and 
down the country has to confess that his pessimism about 
Ireland also bas disappeared. “The Ireland I expected to 
find,” he writes, ‘ was a running sore near to the heart of the 
Empire threatening its well-being. The Ireland I found was 
a hcaling Ireland, not yet prosperous, but prospering. The 
population was not made up chiefly of bailiffs and famine- 
stricken peasants. The chief article of production was not 
grievances.” We are very glad to learn that this is how it 
strikes an impartial observer who was probably a Home-ruler 
before ke came to England. To us who live near at hand the 
gradual improvement is less striking than to the stranger, 
who compares what he sees with what he has been told of the 
conditions of a generation ago,—for the story of Irish 
grievances as published abroad is sadly out of date. 


Tiiuminating comments on Mr. Lloyd George’s Limehouse 
speech continue to be made public from the experience of 
those who are tenants of the State and those who are tenants 
of Dukes. Last week Mr. Le Gros in a letter to the Times 
described with what severity the State had pressed its rights 
against him, so that he was forced to abandon his hotel 
where for years he had been building up a business. A 
very different story is told in a letter in the Times of 
Tuesday from one of the Duke of Westminster's tenants. 
The writer says,that when he took certain premises about 
1870, he found the rent £350 a year. The lease expired in 
1881, and a renewal was granted up to 1897 at a rent 


of £170 a year, with a fine of £200. In 1807 it became 
necessary to rebuild. A site was granted on an adjoining 
plot of ground, and a lease was granted for ninety years “at a 
fair ground-rent.” Although it was perfectly well known 
that the writer's business was in a speciul way attached to the 
site, no attempt was made to place an exorbitant value upon 
it. “So much,” says the writer, “for the conduct of this 
‘blackmailing ’ office in 1881 and in 1897!” 


The writer of a letter to the Times of Tuesday throws an 
interesting light on a paragraph published in the papers on 
August 9th stating thet the Duke of Northumberland had 
summoned two men at Alnwick for having fished within the 
low-water mark at Warkworth Harbour. The paragraph, as 
the writer of the letter says, suggested “another of the 
tyrannous Dukes in conflict with the people—quite an ideal 
text for another hysterical shriek at Limehouse.” But the 
facts are these. The fishing of practically every salmon river 
is protected at its mouth by a “playground” for the salmon 
in which no one is allowed to fish with nets. In the case of 
the Coquet, as the fishing at the mouth belongs to the Duke, 
action can only be taken by him. The protection of the 
“playground ” is essential for the preservation of the fishing 
in the river. It might be supposed that the Duke lets the 
fishing which we find him protecting so carefully for a large 
sum. But this is not co at all. He has handed over the 
twelve miles of valuable rod-fishing to the Northumbrian 
Anglers’ Federation at the nominal rent of a shilling a year. 
And he has done this on the understanding that licenses to 
fish shall be granted for such small fees that they shall be 
within the means of working men. The profits of the Federa- 
tion go to the upkcep of the river. Thus the Duke actuaily 
pays for the protection of the public, and is abused for doing 
so as a heartless tyrant! 


The week of aviation—we do not like this word, but it seems 
to have established itself—at Rheims has greatly impressed 
all the spectators. Doubt soon gives way to enthusiasm when 
one can see, as at Rheims, seven machines in the air at the 
same moment. Flying has been done in fairly strong breezes, 
although hitherto all the very long flights had been done 
in still air. Insome cases the night had been expressly chosen 
forthe purpose. The most impressive fact of all seems to us to 
be the security which the fliers enjoy. We do not hear of a 
single accident worthy of the name. The biplane was expected 
hy its users to have superior stability over the monoplane; 
but, as a matter of fact, most observers agree that the mono- 
plane has scored at all points. On Wednesday, it is true, M. 
Paulhan, using a Voisin biplane, beat the record for prolonged 
flight. He stayed in the air two hours and forty-three minutes, 
and flew eighty-two miles. But this remarkable performance 
was eclipsed on Thursday, when M. Latham flew ninety-six 
miles in two hours seventeen minutes and twenty-two seconds, 
thus beating the record for distance and speed,—truly a 
wonderful feat. If the experience of the Rheims week is a 
vindication of the monoplane in handiness and stability, as 
well as in speed, a very considerable influence on the course of 
the construction of fiying-machines will have been set at 
work. Our only regret in recording these gratifying attain- 
ments is that England skould not have been represented on 
such an historical occasion. 





Mr. Harold Cox issued on Tuesday a statement in answer 
to those of his Liberal constituents who are dissatisfied with 
his votes and speeches on the land clauses of the Finance Bill. 
Mr. Cox points out that before he was chosen in 1904 as the 
prospective Liberal candidate for Preston he stated that he 
was opposed to the taxation of land values. Yet he was 
unanimously adopted, and ever since he has consistently 
opposed all proposals to tax land values. He could not there- 
fore without dishonour abandon his opposition to proposals 
which he regards as unjust merely because the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has decided to incorporate them in his Budget. 
It is a curious reflection that if all the members of the 
Liberal Party who at heart share Mr. Cox’s views on the land 
clauses were to act on those views, the land clauses would 
have to be withdrawn. 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. April Ist. 








Consols (24) were on Friday 84}—Friday week 844. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DEVELOPMENT BILL. 


E are obliged to write before the details of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Development Bill are fully known. 
The forecasts as to that measure, however, coupled with 
the passage dealing with the policy of development in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Budget speech, render the 
ways in which public money is to be made to “ fly” fairly 
clear. We desire here to give some of the reasons why we 
are totally opposed to the attempt to enrich the country 
by Government action. It is hardly necessary for us to 
say that we desire to see prosperity of all kinds, agri- 
cultural and industrial. Nothing could be more welcome 
than development “in farming, in forestry, and in 
fishing,” better rural transport in the matter of light 
railways and canals, and better roads. If our bogs are 
drained and made to yield good crops, and our harbours 
extended, no one will be better pleased than we shall. 
The question is not whether one is in favour of develop- 
ment, but how that development is to come about. 
Here we differ fundamentally from the Cabinet, the 
Liberal Party, and their Socialistic and semi-Socialistic 
advisers. When they assert that the proper way to 
develop is through the action of the State, we take leave 
to tell them that they are suffering from a mischievous 
delusion. 

As a rule, no doubt, argument is not of much avail in 
political matters, for in that region most people act on instinct 
rather than on reason. So clear, however, is the case 
against the attempt to develop a country like the United 
Kingdom on the lines proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that we feel sure that if people would only 
listen to the arguments on the other side, and profit by the 
teachings of experience, they would be obliged to admit 
that the State cannot be made richer or more prosperous 
through Government expenditure. If the Government 
were able, by some sort of magic, to carry out great public 
works without paying for them, we should be entirely in 
favour of their undertaking such works. In that case it 
would be their duty to develop early and often. Unfortu- 
nately the Government have no secret of this kind. What- 
ever development work they do they must pay for in hard 
eash. Further, they must obtain the money for doing this 
by taxing the individuals who make up the nation. We 
are far from saying, of course, that this fact alone proves 
the policy of development to be wrong. If it can 
be at that the State can spend people’s money 
for them better than they can spend it for themselves, 
then we shall find no difficulty in endorsing the policy 
of the present Cabinet. In that case the State is 
justified when it, in effect, says to its citizens :—‘ You 
think you can employ your money best when you are 
left to spend it in your own way. You are entirely 
mistaken. We can spend it much better than you can, 
and we mean to insist that you shall spend it on a number 
of things—such, for example, as raising timber and 
building light railways and canals, draining bogs and 
providing harbours—which you have hitherto neglected.” 
The State knows how to spend people’s money better than 
they know how to spend it themselves. That is the mother- 
thought of the Development Bill. Unless, then, this 
contention can be made good, the Government policy falls 
to the ground. On the other hand, this is the proposition 
which we are bound to disprove if we are to sustain our 
opposition to the Development Bill. 

Let us, to begin with, ask our readers to remember the 
old parable about the things seen and the things unseen. 
The spending of Government money is a very visible 
performance. A magnificent viaduct of hewn stone, a 
great quay wall,a new road climbing a mountainside in 
graceful curves, a splendid canal, the conversion of what 
was once a quaking bog into firm land, or the covering of 
a barren mountainside with neatly kept and fenced 
plantations of young firs, are one and all impressive 
spectacles. We see them, and we repeat to ourselves 
Pope’s sonorous lines :— 

“Bid Harbours open, public ways extend, 
Bid Temples worthier of the God ascend, 
Bid the broad arch the dangerous flood contain, 
The mole projected break the roaring main. 











Back to his bounds the subject sea command 
And roll obedient rivers throngh the land. 
These honours peace to happy Britain brings, 
These are Imperial works and worthy Kings.” 


But though this would make a fine peroration for My 
Lloyd George or Mr. Winston Churchill, we must not be 
bemused by its glittering rhetoric into forgetting all the 
unseen things which would have come into existence had 
not the taxpayers’ money been spent on these pompous 
public works. Say that the things just enumerated haya 
cost altogether ten million pounds. We must not suppose 
that those ten million pounds, if they had not been seized 
by the tax-collectors and swept into the Treasury, would 
have remained idle. On the contrary, we know very well 
that they would have been used for a thousand industria] 
and productive purposes. Some of the money would haya 
been spent by railway or other companies in making 
docks or tramways. Some would have gone in erecting 
factories or improving the cultivation of the land. Other 
portions would have been used in developing foreign trade, 
in building cheaper homes for working men, or in countless 
other forms of useful human activity. Since wealth is 
strictly limited, and since it is impossible to eat your cake 
and have it, the fact that ten millions is spent by the State 
must always mean that ten millions less has been spent 
by private individuals, and that all sorts of enterprising 
business men have had to go short of money which 
they could have turned over, either by themselves or 
in co-operation with others, for their own, and therefore 
for the public, benefit. No man can spend money on 
any sort of enterprise without directly or indirectly 
benefiting the public as well as himself. Very often, 
indeed, the wonderful carrot of 6 or 7 per cent. dangled 
before the nose of the speculator leads far more to public 
than to private benefit. The men who lent their money to 
build the “ tube” railways of London were no doubt on 
the look-out for a profit for themselves, but the result of 
their pursuit of that profit has been of very litile benefit 
to themselves, but an immense boon to the public. The 
advantage which the community obtains by the speculator 
being allowed to indulge himself with the hope of his 6 or 
7 per cent., and by an occasional realisation thereof, is, how- 
ever, not the point at issue just now. What we want to 
emphasise is the certainty that if instead of raising money 
for public developments the Government leave that money 
in the pockets of the taxpayers, it will not be lost or 
wasted, but will be employed in a number of useful 
undertakings. In fact, it will, aecording to the old but 
now discredited maxim, fructify in the pockets of the tax- 
payer. Here, then, is another way of putting our proposi- 
tion. Will money be likely to fructify more when used 
by individuals or when used by the Government? If 
the answer is that it will fructify more in the private 
pocket, then if our object is the increase of the wealth 
and prosperity of the community—as it undoubtedly 
is—it is obvious that we had better leave it there. A 
Government may be able to spend moncy more magnificently 
than any individual or collection of individuals, but when the 
question is one of profit—i.e., an increase of the world’s 
goods and the stimulation of exc »s—the private man 
will always beat the Government, and beat them hollow. 
We shall be told, of course, that all this is theory, that 
some German or Italian or Russian economist with an 
unpronounceable name has proved conclusively that 
money left in the taxpayers’ pockets either mortifies or is 
pepe | or wastefully expended. Frankly, and in spite 
of the foreign Professor, we do not believe a word of it. 
Unlearned as we may be in the new economics, we are sure 
that the greatest source of human wealth is human energy 
and enterprise. The State whose inhabitants are most 
energetic, resourceful, and enterprising will be the richest 
State. But to encourage these qualities in mankind an 
incentive is required, and all ience shows that the 
best incentive is the hope of being able to make a profit,— 
i.e., the possession of money to d, not as the State or 
some prim official wills, but as the man wishes to spend it 
himself. One man finds his chief incentive in a flower 
garden, another in the collection of butterflies, a third im 
mountaineering during his holidays, a fourth in boating 
or fishing or shooting or racing carrier-pigeons. If you 
take away his incentive of free choice m spending the 
money he has earned, the man ceases to care for work. But 
to a very large extent these incentives are doubly taken 
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,y Government action. The money extracted in taxes 
cannot be made subject to free choice in spending. Again, 
men who are working for a fixed Government salary are, asa 
rule, very little inclined towards enterprise and energy. They 
will do their bare duty, no doubt, but they know exactly 
what can and what cannot be got for their salaries, and 
therefore the incentive of hope has largely disappeared. 
Whatever happens they will be no better off. Hence what 
js known as “ the Government stroke ’’—the leisurely fall 
of the pickaxe of the man who knows that he is working 
for a public body—pervades all Government work from 
the top to the bottom. When a Government spend money 
the majority of the individuals engaged in that spending 
have no incentwe to make it fructify, and so Government work 
always tends to be sterile. 

Fully convinced as we are of the soundness of our 
objections to taxing people in the belief that the Govern- 
ment know how to spend their money for them better than 
they know how to spend it themselves, we admit that 
there is one principle even higher than that which we 
have set forthnamely, that though one may lay 
down rough general truths, nothing absolute, as Burke 
said, can be affirmed on any moral or political question. 
We admit that our roads require development and improve- 
nent, and that, owing to a series of circumstances which 
we cannot enter upon now, it is hopeless to think that roads 
will ever be developed by private enterprise. That being 
so, we hold that the Government are justified in proposing 
to do something to improve the roads. What makes us 
the more inclined to such a policy is the fact that Govern- 
ment action in the matter of roads can be strictly limited. 
When the Government have made the roads, and kept them 
in repair, there is no necessity for them to run the vehicles 
on the roads, as in the case of railway nationalisation. 
Good, broad, well-kept roads not only do not check private 
enterprise, but actually encourage it. Nothing gives the 
small trader of all kinds a better chance than good roads, 
and this is specially true since the introduction of motor- 
traction. It has been said, and, we believe, said truly, 
that the French peasant has been kept on the land through 
the excellence of the French roads. Yet even here there is 
a great risk of pushing a good principle too far. It would 
be very easy for the Government to spend so much upon 
the roads as to throw away with one hand the benefit which 
was being reaped with the other. We do not doubt, for 
example, that in France a great deal too much has been 
and is being spent in this way, and that if we were to 
plunge into any wild expenditure on roads we should fall 
into a grievous error. By all means let something be done, 
but let it be done with great prudence and circumspection, 
and on the understanding that every pound spent on the 
roads will come out of some poor man’s pocket or other, 
whether he knows it or not, and whether it is destined to 
return to his pocket with interest or not. 

May we suggest to Members of Parliament that before 
they commit themselves irrevocably to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
seductive Bill they should ask the Government for a report 
on a great scheme of internal development which took place 
some twenty-five to thirty years ago? Unless weare greatly 
mistaken, in or about the year 1880, or possibly a year or two 
before, M. de Freycinet, the Minister of Public Works in 
France, launched a scheme under which about thirty 
millions sterling (eight hundred million francs) was raised by 
the Government and spent in internal development of all 
sorts. We should like very much to see a balance-sheet giving 
the results of that expenditure. Sucha balance-sheet must, 
of course, include an estimate of how the money would have 
been spent by individuals if, instead of being used by the 
Government, it had been left to grow and develop “in the 
pockets ” of the taxpayers. 

The crux of the whole matter is, as we have said 
already, to be found in the question: Is there more waste in 
Government expenditure than there is in private expendi- 
ture? We believe there is; but if so, such wasteful 
expenditure becomes an unforgivable crime. It means, if 
men would only trace it out in detail, taking clothes, fire, 
housing, and food unnecessarily from the poor man’s home. 
People often talk as if the expenditure upon things which 
they do not care about themselves were waste. For example, 
some men think that giving a large sum for a beautiful 
picture or a fine piece of tapestry, or riding or sailing or 
They are mistaken. 
That is not waste in the economic sense. It may even, 
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indeed, be the very reverse if such expenditure is an 
incentive to the prime source of wealth,—human energy 
and enterprise. True economic waste consists alone in 
doing things, productive or unproductive, less well than 
they can be done. For example, employing a hundred men 
for a hundred days doing a particular job, when under 
better conditions fifty men could have done it in fifty 
days, is an example of waste. That is the only waste which 
is in the scientitic sense uneconomic, and therefore unfor- 
givable. But that is the very waste which we believe in- 
variably takes place when Government action is substituted 
for private enterprise. If that is so, then Government action 
must be restricted to the narrowest possible limits. There 
must be no pretence that the Government can ever make 
a profit where the private individual fails to do so. 





SPAIN AND MOROCCO. 


HE longer the advance of the Spanish army in 
Morocco is delayed, the less promising do the 
prospects appear. The town of Melilla itself is in an 
extraordinarily bad position for a base. We do not 
suppose that it is in any actual danger itself, but it is none 
the less subject to continual minor raids and sallies from 
the neighbouring mountains. These in themselves prove 
that a fairly large garrison, or perhaps a retaining force 
between Melilla and the mountains, as well as unusually 
strong lines of communication, will have to be maintained 
when the advance of the main army into the Riff country 
begins. For some weeks the optimists have talked of 
cutting a canal from the sea into the lake, Mar Chica, so 
that ships could be brought within range of the enemy and 
protect the base. But the latest estimate that it will take 
four months instead of four weeks to make the canal—we 
suspect even that estimate is inside the mark—has dashed 
a hope which has figured a good deal in the heavily 
censored messages fron the front. Meanwhile there is 
the danger that a proloiged stay in unhealthy camps will 
bring fever and dysentery among the troops, and reduce 
their fighting strength more than it is likely to be reduced 
by the guerilla fighting of the Moors. The Spaniards are 
not expert in sanitation. General Santé will probably 
fight furiously on the side of the Moors. Yet we must 
confess, on the other hand, that it would be rash to 
advance before the plans are well laid, for not only is the 
Riff country very difficult, but its inhabitants are the most 
warlike, resourceful, and tenacious of all the tribesmen of 
Morocco. They have always enjoyed a certain independ- 
ence, for the simple reason that no Sultan has conquered 
them. Altogether, we feel rather as Sir John Burgoyne 
did before the walls of Sebastopol. “The more you look 
at it,” he used to say, while the Allies were resting at 
Balaclava, “the less you will like it.” We do not like this 
adventure to which Spain is committed, and would be very 
glad indeed to see her well out of it. 


Of course it is inevitable and needful that she should go 
on up to a certain point. We have no visionary hopes that 
the Spanish Government can call off the troops in a few 
days, and confess in some circumlocutory phrases that its 
object has been achieved, really meaning that its object is 
impossible to attain. Murder, after all, is murder,—a fact 
which idealists who give excellent theoretical advice 
invariably forget. Spanish subjects were murdered by the 
Riffs, and the Spaniards might as well give up at once 
every inch of land they own in Morocco as attempt to 
live there at peace and respected so long as murder goes 
unpunished. It should be easy, nevertheless, to fix before- 
hand, either in a geographical or moral sense, a point 
beyond which the exigencies of prestige (by which alone 
Spain keeps her hold on such a country as Morocco) do 
not require the army to go. This point should be deter- 
mined on by the Spanish Government, not by General 
Marina or any other soldier, who could prove with faultless 
logic that one Riffian hill after another must be held 
to make the last one secure till the whole Spanish army 
would be occupying hilltops from Melilla to the Sahara. 
So far as we can learn, the right of the Spaniards to be in 
the territory where certain engineers at work on the rail- 
way were killed was very shadowy. Mining concessions 
had been granted to the Spanish company which was 
building the line, but they had been granted by the Roghi, 
Bu Hamara, who is only a Pretender. If the Roghi had 
established a complete de facto ascendency over that part 
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of the country in which he granted the concessions, the 
Spaniards might argue that that brought them as near to 
legality of tenure as can be got in Morocco. But this 
argument cannot fairly be used. Bu Hamara was only in 
temporary occupation of the district when he granted the 
concessions, and the Sultan has steadily refused to confirm 
them. Moreover, at the present moment the Roghi is a 
captive in the Sultan’s hands. We trust, therefore, that 
the Spanish Government will be able to distinguish 
between assuming the disputable claims of a private 
company, and exacting compensation in some form or other 
for the murder of Spanish subjects. Even if the murdered 
Spaniards were on land which did not belong to them, it 
was not (except in the estimation of “ humanitarians”) a 
defensible act in the Riffians to murder them. Farther 
than that, the situation has been changed a good deal in 
the last few weeks by the aggression of the Moors. It is 
impossible to read between the lines of the scanty telegrams 
from Melilla without recognising that the Spanish troops 
are the attacked, not the attackers. So far, then, as they 
try to ensure security for foreigners by avenging the 
murders, and security for the Spanish towns by proving 
that they cannot be raided with impunity,—so far will 
they have justice on their side and will command the 
sympathy of Europe. Everything proves that the Spanish 
Government will be extremely unwise if it attempts more 
than this. The rising prosperity of Spain since her 
remaining colonies were lost, and her attention was perforce 
drawn exclusively to herself, has been remarkable. The 
Government will be disregarding the signpost which clearly 
points out the true road if it begins once more to pour 
out money in satisfying exaggerated conceptions of national 
honour. Spanish honour requires only one thing,—that 
her people should be enabled in peace and quiet to develop 
the vast riches of their country. 


In saying this we do not forget that the Spanish army 
in Morocco “ carries Caesar and his fortunes”; that all 
Europe is interested in the success of the expedition 
because all Europe would be affected by its failure. But 
it is for this very reason that we hope a reasonable and 
cautious plan is being kept in view. A man’s “ reach 
should exceed his grasp” in many things, no doubt, but 
not in military affairs, for there ambition is always in 
danger of overreaching itself. The position of Mulai 
Hafid, the Sultan of Morocco, is stronger now than it 
has ever been. For a year we have heard of risings 
—that of Mulai Mohammed, for example—of plots and 
revolutions, but one by one Mulai Hafid has over- 
come them all. Only a few weeks ago we were told 
that he was not on speaking terms with his Viziers, 
and that Bu Hamara was outside Fez ravaging the 
country and burning the crops. Now Bu Hamara is await- 
ing in chains the decision of a ferocious Sultan as to what 
shall become of him. If it was true that Mulai Hafid had 
offended his Viziers beyond repair, he certainly seems to 
have managed very well without them. We do not know 
whether it is true that he has requested the French to 
leave both Ujda and the Shawia country, but it is highly 
credible. Now let us mark the significance of his growing 
power as we contemplate this Spanish expedition in the 
Riff country. The Sultan is, of course, watching to see 
which way the cat jumps. If the Spanish troops are 
successful, Mulai Hafid, who has a certain statesmanship, 
will politely express his satisfaction that one of the Powers 
deputed by Europe to safeguard the interests of foreigners 
in Morocco has punished the unruly Riffians who have 
so long been an anxiety to himself. But if the 
Spaniards should suffer some reverses, blunder into 
tricky country, and lose a brigade or two in a trap, it 
is equally certain that Mulai Hafid will be able to turn 
events to his own advantage, which will not be to the 
advantage of Europe. In Spain a disaster would react 
upon the internal situation. So far as we can gather, 
though the information is very meagre, the Government is 
suppressing schools and newspapers where Republicanism 
is professed or supposed to be harboured. To say the 
least of it, that is not a policy of confidence, and we are 
probably justified in concluding that the riots of Barcelona 
are capable of repetition. On all grounds, external and 
intern: 1, Spain must move warily. It would be a great thing 
if there were in Morocco a Government strong cnough for 
her to deai with definitively over the heads of the unruly 
Liffans. Weare not sure that it might not be profitable, as 
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it is, to get an assurance of goodwill, if possible, from the 
Sultan before the advance seriously begins. Mulai Hafid 
might conceivably be willing to aceept a safe rather than a 
speculative course for the future. In any case, if Spain keeps 
within the limits of justiee and sense she will carry, as it 
were, the colours of all the Powers. We shall all watch 
her progress, in most difficult circumstances, with genuing 
sympathy and concern. 





MILITARY TRAINING FOR BOYS. 
Army Council has issued a series of draft regula. 
tions governing the formation, organisation, and 
administration of Cadet corps. These regulations are being 
submitted to the Territorial Associations for comment, 
such comment to be sent to the War Office by Novem. 
ber 30th. It may be pointed out, to begin with, that the 
term “Cadet corps” under the new regulations includes 
all organisations which aim at giving boys instruction in 
military training, and therefore differs considerably from 
the Cadet corps to which we have been accustomed in the 
past, as, for example, the Cadet corps in the public schools, 
These corps have now become “ Officers’ training corps,” 
and hold a very distmect and useful place in the scheme 
for providing o for the Territorial Force. The Cadet 
corps under the new rules will be connected with secon¢ 
and elementary schools. It is not proposed that the War 
Office should give pecuniary aid to these corps, or, indeed, 
should have any direct dealings with them. Such 
encouragement, organisation, and inspection as the Govern- 
ment give will reach the boys through the medium of the 
Territorial County Associations. What the Army Council 
does is to lay down the rules under which the County 
Associations shall be allowed to give official recognition 
to a Cadet corps. The County Associations, which will 
be solely responsible for seeing that Cadet corps which are 
recognised are efficiently organised and administered, will 
not grant official recognition to a Cadet corps unless, in 
the first place, it is likely to furnish recruits to the 
Territorial Force. Such Cadet corps must also fulfil the 
following conditions :— 

“(a) Its financial status must be such as to render it 
entirely self-supporting. 

(>) It must be willing to accept affiliation to a unit of 
the Territorial Force. 

(c) It must undertake to accept, and comply with, any 
Rules, Regulations, or Orders which may be issued from 
time to time by the Association. 

(d) It must be so organised and equipped as to be 
capable of imparting in an efficient manner elementary 
military instruction to its members, a military inspecting 
officer reporting annually to the County Association 
whether this condition is fulfilled or not.” 

It might seem from a hasty and superficial perusal of 
these stipulations that the Government were not doing 
much to encourage the formation of Cadet corps. <A closer 
examination, however, will show that besides official 
recognition and inspection, which are sure to be very 
highly prized by the corps, the County Associations will 
be able to make grants in kind which will be very 
valuable. To begin with, they will grant thirty rounds 
of miniature ammunition per man under certain reason- 
able conditions. This is important, for the expense 
of providing ammunition is one of the chief obstacles 
to the establishment of Cadet corps. Next, rifles or 
carbines and side-arms, “such as are available,” are to 
be granted for drill purposes, and, in addition, five 
converted Service rifles or miniature rifles are to be given 
for every hundred qualified Cadets. Further, the Govern- 
ment will give the free use of land for camps, and also 
allow Government rifle ranges to be used. Any one who 
has had anything to do with providing military training 
for boys in elementary schools will at onee recognise that 
these privileges are very valuable. The provision of rifles 
for practice, and of rifles, carbines, and side-arms for drill 
purposes, is so heavy an initial expense that as a rule it 
prevents the formation of the corps. When, however, 
these essentials are provided free through a County 
Association it will be found easy, with a certain amount 
of private co-operation and help in money and kind, to 
establish a Cadet corps. That every Cadet corps shall be 
affiliated as’soon as it is recognised to a particular Terri- 
torial unit is a very useful rule. It will give the com- 
manding officers and Staffs of the Territorial units an 
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n seeing that the boys are well trained. The 
boys trained in the schools will be at an advantage when 
they enter the Territorial Army, for the commanding officer 
is to be allowed to excuse some or all of the. customary 
recruit drills to well-trained lads. Further, Cadet service 
after the age of fifteen—t.e., Cadet service in secondary 
schools—will be allowed to count for the Territorial Force 
Decoration. No boy under the age of twelve will be admitted 
to any corps, but a certain proportion of boys will be allowed 
to remain in school corps even after the age at which they 
are eligible to join the Ternitorials. Otherwise boys of an 
age to join the Territorials will not be allowed to remain 
in the Cadet corps. Lest the elemeat of the ridiculous 
should be wanting to the regulations, it is solemnly 
‘aid down that “ arms carnied by recognised Cadets will be 
exempt from gun license duty.” These wise words save 
us from the risk of a myrmidon of Somerset House 
swooping down on & Cadet corps ata rifle range and fining 
each boy £20! The necessary regulation that boys must 
be over twelve will, we fear, prevent the formation of 
Cadet corps in most rural schools. In the town schools, 
however, it will no doubt be possible to get enough boys 
over twelve to start a corps, while in secondary schools 
and continuation schools the formation of Cadet corps 
should be an easy matter. Cadet corps will normally 
be organised into companies, a company to consist of not 
less than thirty Cadets. If the number of Cadets in a 
corps exce eds one hundred, two companies will be formed, 
and for every hundred additional Cadets enlisted another 
company will be raised. When the strength of a corps 
admits of the formation of four or more companies, it may 
be organised as a Cadet battalion of the Territorial regiment 
to which it is affiliated. 

We cannot enter into all the regulations laid down for 
the guidance of the Associations in the formation and 
recognition of Cadet corps, but we may say generally that 
they are of a sufficiently elastic kind to allow Associa- 
tions to develop the force in ways appropriate to 
local conditions. What, we presume, will happen in 
the case of most County Associations is that a Sub- 
Committee will be formed for dealing with the Cadet corps, 
and if it is active it will do its best to stimulate the 
formation of corps in schools with sufficient boys over 
twelve to make the necessary effort worth while. On the 
other hand, the voluntary agencies interested in the 
formation of Cadet corps will no doubt set to work to 
create such corps, and to obtain Government recognition 
and Government assistance in the shape of rifles and 
ammunition. Though the Government are only making a 
small beginning, we do not doubt that if it is inspired by a 
proper spirit, as we trust it will be, a great deal of useful 
work may be accomplished, not only from the military, but 
also from the educational point of view. In the widest 
sense education can hardly be said to be complete unless a 
bey is given that form of physical training which consists 
in co-operation and joint action with others usually 
designated by the word “ discipline.” Unless a boy 
learns to obey an order intelligently, and to work with 
others, he is only half educated. Again, his moral 
and intellectual nature cannot but be improved by the 
thought of self-sacrifice and of devotion to duty connected 
with the idea of training oneself for the defence of one’s 
home and country. We are not as a people given to 
loud expressions of patriotism, but boys will naturally ask 
for what purpose their training is intended, and will learn 
that they may some day be called upon to make the 
supreme sacrifice of laying down their lives for their 
country. But to make such a sacrifice worth having they 
must receive instruction in military duties. 


_ When the Cadet scheme is put into operation the links 
im the chain for training a man for the defence of his 
country will be fairly complete. Before and up to the age 
of twelve he will practise physical exercises of a kind 
which will not only improve his health, but will give him 
control over his body, and teach him to move that body in 
obedience to orders. That is, he will learn the essentials 
of drill. After twelve, either in his last year at a primary 
School or in a continuation or secondary school, he will 
have an opportunity to receive the elements of military 
training. He will perform elementary military operations, 
and will learn also how to handle his rifle and to shoot. 
When the lad after this passes into the Territorial Force 
he will already be half made as a soldier, and will be able 
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to pick up the duties of a citizen in the matter of home 
defence far more rapidly than the boy who has had no 
previous military training. 

It will perhaps be argued that the result of the now 
effort to supply the link between the physical training 
given to the boy at school and that provided by the 
Territorial Force must tend to postpone indefinitely 
the adoption of that national and universal service 
which the Spectator advocates. We are accepting, we 
shall be told, a palliative which will prevent the proper 
treatment of the disease. In our opinion, this view of the 
new proposals is a very superficial one. Every boy who 
has been ina Cadet corps, just like nearly every young man 
who joins the Territorial Force, will become an advocate 
of universal training, and will support the imposition of 
that duty with his vote. It is notorious that if the existing 
Territorials were polled the vast majority would be in 
favour of universal service. The more the present system 
is enlarged, the more obvious will it become to the nation 
as a whole that what we are, in effect, doing is excluding 
from the great benefits, moral, physical, and intellectual, 
of a training in the duties of the citizen soldier a large 
portion of the population, and that this portion is bound to 
suffer from the exclusion. When the public once under- 
stand that—and the more we make use of Cadet corps and 
the stronger the appeal to join the Territorials, the more 
easily we shall make them understand it—they will, like 
common-sense Englishmen, insist upon making the training 
in the prime duty of citizenship as universal here as it is 
in Switzerland. Ina word, we shall reach universal and 
compulsory training by the same road as that by which we 
reached universal and compulsory education. 





THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


NHE British public may be excused for neglecting in 
their holiday season to pay attention to the progress 
of the Irish Land Bill through the House of Commons. 
Especially is this neglect excusable when that progress 
has been “ facilitated,” to use the Governmental phrase, 
by means of the “guillotine.” The Bill is a long, com- 
plicated measure of sixty-five clauses. It has not had 
the advantage which some of the Government measures 
have had of being considered by a Grand Committee. It 
comes straight from the Irish Office to the House of 
Commons, and that Assembly, which is sometimes 
described as deliberative, is asked to pass the whole 
of this intricate measure in a series of chunks—if the 
word may be pardoned—each chunk consisting of half-a- 
dozen, or perhaps even a dozen, clauses. The result neces- 
sarily is, not merely that points of considerable import- 
ance are never debated at all, but also that points of quite 
minor importance are unduly debated. The Minister in 
charge of the Bill, conscious that he can get his daily 
allowance of clauses, or heads, when the “ guillotine ”’ falls, 
is quite indifferent to the course which the debate may 
take up to the arrival of that moment. The Opposition, 
equally conscious that nothing they can say will affect the 
passage of the Bill, make no attempt to concentrate 
criticism upon vital points. Whatever hare happens to be 
first started is followed as long as speakers care to run after 
it, and time which might be profitably utilised is passed in 
semi-frivolity. The outside public, impressed with the 
comparative unimportance of the points debated, ignores 
the importance of the issues which remain undiscussed. 
It is impossible to conceive a worse method of dealing 
with legislative proposals. 

The Bill itself, as most of our readers know, is designed 
to amend Mr. Wyndham’s Act of 1903. That an amending 
Act should be needed so soon after the passing of the 
parent Act, which was put forward as a permanent settle- 
ment of the Irish land question, goes a long way towards 
justifying those few persons who criticised Mr. Wyndham’'s 
measure. We supported that measure, regarding it as 
the embodiment of a bargain made between the Irish 
Nationalists and the landlord party, and hoping and 
believing that it would be treated by both sides as honour- 
ably binding. The new Bill tears up the bargain. The 
zone system, which was an essential feature of Mr. 
Wyndham’s measure, and was a valuable protection to 
the landowner, has gone by the board, and in one of the 
debates during the present week some of the Irish 
Members were cynical enough to confess that they had 
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broken their bargain on this point, having changed their 
views in the light of subsequent experience. Put plainly, this 
means that they have discovered that by means of agitation 
they can squeeze more out of a complacent Liberal Govern- 
ment than they ever hoped would be possible when the 
Unionists were responsible for the maintenance of order in 
Treland. If the landlords will not sell on terms sufficiently 
satisfactory to please the firebrands of the Nationalist 
Party, measures will be taken to make their lives uncom- 
fortable, and the price of land will duly fall. Whatever 
form the new agitation takes, Mr. Birrell will look on, 
making excuses for inaction, until the Nationalists have 
secured their ends. The sequence of his statesmanship 
appears to be, first to permit sufficient disorder in Ireland 
to frighten landowners into a surrender of their legitimate 
rights, and then to introduce legislation to sanction the 
robbery. 


In pursuance of this policy, the present Bill contains a 
large number of provisions dealing with the compulsory 
urchase of land for the purpose of dividing it among 

ndless men. This is a statutory expression of the policy 
of the hazel-stick. For nearly two years under Mr. 
Birrell’s administration cattle-driving has been in active 
operation in certain districts in Ireland with the object of 
compelling graziers to abandon their industry, and land- 
owners to cut up the grass-lands into small farms. The 
present Bill proposes to relieve the Irish Nationalist Party 
of the trouble of organising cattle-drives in the future. 
The Congested Districts Board and the Estates Commis- 
sioners are both to have compulsory powers of buying land 
and distributing it as they choose. These powers are even 
to extend to the demesne land which was specially reserved 
in the settlement of 1903. Then nearly all the Nationalist 
orators declared in voices almost broken with emotion that 
they had no desire whatever that the landlords should 
cease to make their homes in Ireland. They would love to 
have the Irish landowner still living in his ancestral home, 
still cultivating his ancestral demesne, surrounded by 
groups of contented peasant proprietors. This idyllic 
picture has not long endured. The demesne lands, 
especially if the soil be fertile, are a mark for the greed 
of neighbouring farmers who either wish to enlarge 
their own holdings or to provide new holdings 
for their sons. So the landlord’s demesne is to be 
taken from him, however well it may be cultivated, 
however useful he may be to the neighbourhood as offering 
an example of scientific farming. Even this proceeding 
might be plausibly defended, assuming that the land- 
owner receives adequate compensation, if there were any 
ground for the belief that the settlement would be final, 
and that peace would at last be reached ; but, as was well 
said during the debates on the Bill of 1903, “when 
once a Government starts out to pay for peace, there will 
be plenty to buy.” The men who, as the result of disorder, 
are endowed with land to-day, whether at the expense of 
the Irish landlord or of the British taxpayer, will them- 
selves become the mark for fresh disorder a few years 
hence. There is not even to-day enough land in Ireland 
to go round, and the very men who have drafted the 
present Bill know perfectly well that its provisions ignore 
some of the most serious difficulties that must arise. 
Acute conflict has already declared itself between the 
landless men living in the neighbourhood of the grazing 
farms and the little farmers whom it is desirable to move 
from the congested districts of the West to a more kindly 
soil. These “ congests,” as they are concisely termed, are 
excusably regarded as interlopers by the men of the 
neighbourhood, and their chances of a comfortable life will 
not be very good unless a totally new spirit takes possession 
of the Irish people and of the Irish Administration. But 
even supposing, what everybody conversant with the 
facts knows not to be the case, that there were enough 
land to go round to-day, what about to-morrow ?_ Farmers 
in Ireland, we may presume, will still continue to have sons, 
and if there is more than one son to each farmer another 
farm will be wanted. Where is it to come from? 
Are we to have a fresh Act of Parliament giving new 
powers to Congested Districts Boards or Estates Com- 
missioners to subdivide farms already too minutely 
subdivided ? There is no end to such a policy as that 
formally embodied in the present Bill. It may silence a 
momentary clamour, but it only invites fresh clamour in 
the future. 
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In the meantime nothing is done to fit the man to the 
land, as competition, when left to itself, to some extent 
roughly succeeds in doing. The men who are taken y 
by the Congested Districts Board and planted upon the 
land with ready-made houses may be utterly unfitted ¢, 
cultivate it skilfully. As Sir Horace Plunkett has well 
pointed out in his recent pamphlet on “The Unsettlemant of 
the Irish Land Question,” Irishmen are not born agricul. 
turists. In America agriculture is the last industry the 
think of touching. Even in Ireland they prefer to Wateh 
cattle grazing rather than to till the soil. All that My 
Birrell and his advisers are doing is to multiply the 
number of holdings in Ireland, redistributing them accord. 
ing to some yet undefined scheme of official patronage, but 
taking no security that the men who are endowed with 
new privileges will be in the least fitted to exercise them, 
Yet it is upon these men that the British taxpayers’ 
security must ultimately depend. If they fail to make 
their farms profitable, the value of the land will fall, and 
with it will fall the security for the millions which 
England and Scotland have been compelled to invest in 
Trish land. 

In this connexion we should have been glad to say 
something more about the purely financial aspocts of the 
Bill. The Treasury—whether rightly or wrongly we will 
not now discuss—have refused to finance the measure by 
means of a further issue of Consols. There is much to be 
said both for and against this decision; but the decision 
having been taken, we should like to urge the importance 
of trying to popularise the Irish Land Stock, especially 
among Irishmen. As the Economist has pointed out, the 
Government already have power under an Act regulating 
the management of the National Debt to issue what are 
called Stock Certificates, which are really bonds to bearer 
of fixedamounts. We agree with the Economist that these 
bonds should be issued, not in multiples of £50 or £100, 
but of the low value of £5 or 100s., so that small men 
might be tempted to make frequent purchases. It is 
possible that if this were done with the new Irish Land 
Stock, the value of that stock relatively to Consols would 
be appreciably improved, while at the same time the 
Government would secure the political advantage of having 
their stock widely held. That there is plenty of money in 
Treland for investment in Irish Land Stock, if it were made 
attractive, is proved by the enormous increase in Savings 
Bank deposits within the last ten or twenty years. A 
Government 100s. Bond would be a new kind of five-pound- 
note, which, when put into the stocking, would breed 3s. a 
year. That ought to prove attractive to the man who likes 
to be his own Savings Bank. No doubt this type of 
“fiver” might vary in value a little, aceording to the 
market price of Government stocks, but this would merely 
add a sporting element to its possession. 





THE PERMANENCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


[ComMUNICATED. | 


E case against the rule of the individual has never 

been more forcibly stated than by the Prophet 
Samuel in answer to the request of the Israelites that he 
would give them a King. All that would follow upon such 
a change was set out in the fullest detail. The King 
would do what he liked with their children. Their sons 
would till his ground and reap his harvests; they would 
command or serve in his army; they would make his 
instruments of war. Their daughters would be taken into 
his houses as cooks and bakers and confectioners. He 
would lay hands on the best of their fields and vineyards 
and oliveyards, and give them to his servants. He would 
take the tenth of all their possessions for the use of his 
officers, and exact forced labour from their goodliest young 
men. We can imagine how satisfied Samuel was as he 
closed this long enumeration of coming evil, and how con- 
fidently he waited for evidence that the people had been 
converted by his oratory. But when the answer came, all 
this array of reasons went for nothing. The Israelites 
stood by their first prayer. “They said, Nay; but we 
will have a king over us; that we also may be like all 
the nations; and that our king may judge us, and go out 
before us, and fight our battles.” Is the world very 
different from what it was in the days of Samuel? Is 
leadership less valued or less necessary than it was then? 
Has the growth of democracy made men in any real sense 
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ble to govern themselves by democratic instru- 
po Paslamente, by public meetings, by all the 
expedients that have been devised to make men think that 
they are independent beings, when their freedom goes no 
further than liberty to choose, or rather to acquiesce in the 
shoice of, their actual ruler? Now and again we are tempted 
to say “No” to all these questions. The withering of the 
individual predicted by Tennyson seems as far off as ever. 
There are seeming fulfilments, no doubt,—instances in 
which the individual is swept away by the current, and 
only saves his life or his position by submitting himself 
to its will. But when these seeming exceptions come 
to be looked at closely, it usually turns out that the 
individual was not equal to the task he had set himself. 
a had taken the intention for the performance, and 
assumed that leadership needs no special qualifications 
beyond those which can be conveyed by a vote, or by the 
session of a personal force which renders a vote super- 


sse 
na We talk much, and hear more, about the popular 
yoice. Our statesmen more and more profess to desire 


only the guidance of the popular will. But the popular 
will is usually strongest when it has been shaped by one 
man. Until that has happened it is little better than a 
will-o’-the-wisp, changing from day to day, and incessantly 
varying its direction. 

If there is one region more than another which 
might be thought secure against autocratic govern- 
ment, it is finance. Those concerned with the making 
of money are supposed to be superior to every influence 
except that of intelligent self-interest. Each man judges 
things for himself, or if from lack of knowledge he feels 
unable to do this, he fixes upon a friend—or a news- 
paper —who, as he thinks, is better informed than himself. 
This is a fair description of the financial world when things 
are going quietly, and when the level of financiers, be it 
high or low, is everywhere pretty much the same. But excite- 
ment or extraordinary individual ability—provided that 
it be of a particular kind—can bring this calm to a speedy 
end. The individual must have appeared, and he must 
have appeared in the right atmosphere; but these 
two conditions are all that is wanted to work a 
change. We see the value of the individual admirably 
illustrated in the return of Mr. Harriman to New 
York after a sea voyage to recruit his health. The 
“Railway King” was welcomed with almost Royal 
honours, and he made a Royal effort of self-control in 
order to gratify his subjects. The directors of his dutiful 
corporations were there to meet him, and, “ by a tremendous 
effort of will,” Mr. Harriman left his cabin and walked to 
the rail. ‘A score of voices” shouted inquiries as to his 
health, and Royal etiquette again forbade him to own that 
he was ill. “In a faint voice the reply came, ‘ Feeling 
fine!’” Then he returned to his cabin, but not for 
long. When the liner was docked, he again “exerted 
his iron will,” waved aside every offer of help, and 
“insisted on walking to the gangway unaided,”— 
only to fall, when he reached it, in a state of 
complete collapse. That nothing might be wanting to 
the completeness of the spectacle, he displayed a 
truly Royal impatience of being photographed. “*‘ For 
heaven's sake,’ ho cried, ‘don’t let them snapshot me in 
this condition. Kill one of them.’” A little later, however, 
he had so far recovered himself as to shake hands with 
the reporters, who describe themselves as leaving him 
“filled with admiration of his pathetic exhibition of will- 
power.” Nor was it only on the landing-stage that this 
excitement prevailed. The Stock Market recognised its 
master, and the stocks of all the railways in which he is 
interested became as the happy nations which have no 
history. Nothing had happened except that there was an 
American the more in New York. But that was enough. 
Every one who is interested in railways felt a 
sympathetic thrill of satisfaction at the return of his 
great chief, a blissful conscience that with Mr. Harriman 
back all must be well. He will organise, he will control, 
he will bring efficiency out of confusion. A whole 
shipload of directors of all the railways in the United 
States would not have answered the same purpose. There 
ts a particular kind of confidence which it takes an individual 
to evoke, and the more the circle widens the more personal 
the process becomes. Over the whole of the United 
States Mr. Harriman was doubtless the one person 
talked of on Wednesday, and many who never held 





a railway share in their lives probably felt “happier and 
better” when they saw the announcement of his return 
on a newspaper placard. He is for the moment a 
concrete presentation of financial soundness, and to read 
about him or talk about him seems to make every man's 
pocket fuller. 

Power of this kind is not a thing to be analysed or 
explained. It has simply to be accepted as a fact which 
remains true, whether we can account for it or not. It is 
true, moreover, on a scale far larger than that of the 
Railway Market or any other. In modern times it has for 
the most part been a fact which has been fought against. 
The history of every Western nation for the last two 
centuries is the history of efforts to keep the individual in 
check, and of the recurrent failure of such efforts. Cabinets 
have replaced individual statesmen. Boards have been 
created to control individual Ministers. In every field of 
human energy the principle of making action safe by 
entrusting it to many instead of to one has been recognised 
by the appointment of Committees. The mischiefs of 
personal power have been the one lesson which all the 
civilised world has accepted as beyond the reach 
of question, and yet the desire to feel the touch of 
personal power constantly reappears. “Give us a King 
to reign over us!” is the recurrent cry of whole classes. 
It is a natural feeling, after all, because it is the expression 
of a desire which cannot be as well satisfied in any other 
way. Cabinets, Boards, Committees do not stand in the 
place or do the work of individual men. They have 
their advantages and their forms of safety, but they 
have also their elements of weakness. ‘They secure 
the hearing and weighing of many opinions. They are 
a barrier to individual self-interest. They are a check 
upon individual dishonesty. The point in which they 
fail has been the theme of numberless proverbs and sayings, 
such as “A Council of War never fights,” “One bad 
general is better than two good ones,” which but embody the 
universal experience that resolution, daring, willingness to 
encounter risks—all the qualities, in short, that go to 
make up successful action—are only to be had in perfection 
when the brain and the hand work together, as they 
cannot do when they belong to different people. Thera 
are examples to the contrary, it may be said, in such 
instances of perfect union as Bismarck and Moltke. But 
in their case there were not two wills. The decision to 
fight first Austria and then France was Bismarck’s alone. 
Moltke’s part, indispensable as it was, was only to furnish 
Bismarck with the means of fighting successfully. He 
cooked the dinner, but he did not order it. 

There have been cases, doubtless, of Cabinet action or 
Committee action that seemed to have the characteristics 
which we have described as being the special property of 
individual action. But we suspect that in all these 
cases the decision has been really the decision of a single 
Minister or of asingle Member. The exceptional individual 
may exert his influence directly upon the public, or he may 
begin by influencing a body of colleagues, and through 
them the public outside. But it is the same thing in the 
end. Whatever it may be in name, the outcome is in fact 
the work of a single man. Indeed, it is fortunate for good 
government that the action of individuals is for the most 
part limited. The evils of power when it acts alone are 
notorious, and in ordinary times and circumstances the 
paramount influence of the individual is not needed. It is 
only now and again that the services of the “ daring pilot 
in extremity ” are called for. But when they are called for 
it is still important that they shall be forthcoming, and 
this is the reason why from time to time the reappearance 
of the individual is to be welcomed. There is no room for 
him except occasionally, for history is often a record of 
the mischief he can do when he has the chance. But if 
he is often a tyrannical servant, he is at times an indis- 
pensable one, and for this reason his disappearance would 
be a real misfortune. Happily it is a misfortune which is 
not in the least likely to befall the world. We cannot, 
indeed, secure that he shall invariably reappear when he is 
wanted, partly because the demand and the supply do not 
always coincide, and partly because his presence is not 
always recognised. He may be influencing a Cabinet, 
a Board, or a Committee without the fact becoming 
known, and the public may be congratulating themselves 
that they have learned to do without him just when his 
action is most felt. 
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HOLINESS. 
T OLINESS is a word we seldom use nowadays, and 
ordinary men and women, if they think of the quality 
at all, think of it coldly, as of something shining far off in 
a celestial haze,—a term of theological praise as little real as 
are many terms of theological condemnation. They no more 
think of those they love as “holy and humble men of heart” 
in any living sense than they think of themselves as miserable 
sinners. Yet in the New Testament—perhaps from cover to 
cover the most warm-hearted and least academic book that 
ever was written—“ holiness” is used to express the aim of 
Christian teaching in regard to the individual. The writers 
of the Greek Scriptures spoke of holy men in momeats of 
enthusiasm when they told of heroes and when they thought 
of Christ. The word has lost its vitality, and its essential 
beauty has become somewhat chill and austere. Some 
redefinition of it will have to be generally accepted before it 
ean be revived by connexion with living personalities. In 
Lord Morley’s recent book of “ Miscelianies” (already reviewed 
in these columns) he defines holiness in a manner which mzey 
help to restore life to the word. We quote the passage :— 
“By Holiness do we not mean something different from 
virtue? It is not the same as duty; still less is it the same 
as religious belief. It is a name for an inner grace of nature, 
an instinct of the soul, by which, though knowing of earthy 
appetites and worldly passions, the spirit, purifying itself of 
these, and independent of all reason, argument, and the fierce 
struggles of the will, dwells in living, patient, and confident 
communion with the seen and the unseen Gocd.” 

If we accept this description, we must of course admit that 
none of us have known many men or women to whom it 
would apply. If we search our memories and find one or two, 
we may be thankful. As we call to mind the good people we 
have known we shall probably, unless we are very cynical or 
very unfortunate, be surprised at their number and at the 
great varieties of their types. First of all there stand out 
from the indifferent crowd the dutiful people who are always 
pushing forward in the direction of right. They have, however, 
no “instinct of the soul” such as Lord Morley describes ; they 
are simply men and women under the orders of conscience. 
In the struggle between preference and principle they 
risk nothing but their equanimity. When one comes to 
think about them, their existence is one of the most 
wonderful things in the world. Obedience is often irksome 
to them, yet they obey. Into their relations with their 
inward monitor there seems to enter a considerable amount 
of friction. Yet no irremediable act of mutiny ever takes 
place. Of the fierce struggles of greater characterg which 
typify the moral tragedies and triumphs of human nature 
they know nothing, but for them all fear is concentrated in 
the thought of those spiritual pricks against which they have 
so seldom kicked. Sometimes they are what is called religious, 
sometimes they are not. But their goodness does not arise, 
so fur as one can see, from anything that we usually mean by 
religious emotion. Their creed, if they have one, is to them a 
sanction rather than a sanctification. No set of people bear 
a stronger witness to the magnetic force of the Divine Spirit, 
yet one could hardly call them holy. They are law-abiding 
im the highest of all possible senses. Beside them we may 
set the people who believe themselves always guided by 
reason, and who are unaware of the fact, very patent to their 
friends, that with them reason is always biassed on the side 
of righteousness, sometimes, perhaps, of self-righteousness. 
They are not very attractive, but they are trustworthy. 
They would seem to draw their inspiration from platitudes, 
though in reality platitudes are but the poor expression of 
their inspiration. 

At the other end of the scale we get a beautiful but 
negative type of goodness,—a type which is very nearly 
holy, yet fails through want of understanding and sympathy 
to fulfil the idea. They are the people in whom goodness 
seems allied to defect. They preserve an innocence which is 
very near to ignorance, and are afflicted—or may we say 
blessed ?—with spiritual short-sight. They think every one 
better than he is because they cannot sce the outlines of 
eharacter at all. They excuse all men because they do not 
know what they have been doing, and deduce all personalities 
irona knowledge of their own. They command the respect 
which good people ofer to children, and all unconsciously are 
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tremendous instruments of discipline. The word “limiteg” 
applies in the spiritual as well as in the mental sphere, 4 
man may have no bad in him, and yet be a very small may, 
There are many limited saints. By those who have known 
little temptation many forms of goodness are unrecognisable, 
But we have a sense when they are with us that, while they 
are certainly among the pure in heart, they are not made after 
the pattern which has satisfied the aspiration of the Western 
world,—the pattern of the Holy Christ, of Whom that unknown 
man of genius who wrote to the Hebrews warns us not to think 
as of one who “cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities,” but as “in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
withoat sin.” 

Again, among the good who cannot be called holy, yet 
whose goodness is an instinct, stand those who have not 
fulfilled any very high standard in the matter of duty, 
but who retain that ingrained sense of justice, kindness, 
and honour with which they were born. Very often they have 
not taken much care of their souls, but it is impossible not to 
like them. Their prototypes are very tenderly treated in the 
New Testament. Perhaps the fact that they stand so much 
higher in the moral scale than their attainments would seem 
to account for may be due to a hidden but indestructible 
root of good which lies at the bottom of their nature, and 
that is humility —a strong virtne which we all love when wo 
see it, and which grows sometimes in unexpected soil. A 
great many good people are not humble, but all humble 
people are potentially good. The Publican, the Prodigal, 
and the Penitent Thief are heirs of Paradise by divine decree, 
and none but the ill-conditioned ever dispute their right. 

Even among the fervently religious holiness in the seuse in 
which Lord Morley uses the word is not common. The 
spiritually certain, who heartily rejoice in the strength of 
their salvation, are often incredibly unsympathetic, while 
those children of the present day who hunger and thirst 
after righteousnese—and inwardly lament their spiritual 
poorness—and “wait still upon God” cannot attain to 
that “confident communion” which seems an integral part 
of holiness. Among all these there may stand one holy 
person. Perbaps we shall not see him at first. Many 
qualities screen holiness. It may exist with what we all 
call wisdom, or with what St. Panl in a moment of astound- 
ing audacity called “the foolishness of God.” We may 
find it in a man who could govern the State, or in a woman 
as incapable as St. Francis. But whatever his creed—or 
whatever ours—we shell presently perceive that he is the 
subject of divine possession. “I stand at the door and knock. 
If any man hear my voice, and open the door, I will 
come in to him,” are words ascribed by the writer of 
Revelation to Christ; or should we rather say, since the 
context would not lead us to suppose that the poet is 
quoting the historical Jesus, to his ‘conception of the 
Spirit which inspires holiness? That is a door which the 
average good man does not know how to open,—a power of 
the keys the secret of which is known tofew. According tothe 
Scriptures, some Disciples received from Christ the power to 
forgivesin. Endless controversy has raged around the record, 
and has obscured the fact that there are, and always have 
been, men who would appear to have some analogous gift, 
some capacity to bind the evil and free the good in all those 
with whom they come in contact. Surely these are the trua 
examples of holiness. Like Christ, they donot come into the 
world to condemn, but to save, to take away men’s sins 
and bring them to a better mind. It is impossible to 
dissect holiness. Like genius, it is a living, an inspired 
thing. Like the lyrical ery, we detect it by its effect on our- 
selves. Those who have it are channels between “the seen 
and the unseen Good.” They are the poets of God, the 
mouthpiece of the Divine Remission and Appeal. 





HISTORY BY FLASH OF LIGHTNING. 
IL—THE CIVIL WAR. 

HERE is no more illuminating or moving passage in 
De Quincey than his vision of the dance of the ladies 
of the unhappy times of Charles L which he saw in one of 
his opium dreams. “These are English ladies from the 
unhappy times of Charles I. These are the wives and daughters 
of those who met in peace, and sat at the same tables, and 
were allied by marriage or by blood; and yet, after a certain 
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day in August, 1642, never smiled upon each other again, nor 
met but in the field of battle; and at Marston Moor, at 
Newbury, or at Naseby cut asunder all ties of love by the cruel 
sabre, and washed away in blood the memory of ancient 
friendship.” De Quincey put his finger on the special and 
pathetic feature of the Civil War to which no complete parallel 
is to be found in modern history, unless it be in the history 
of the War of Secession in America. But even here the 
parallel is not exact. Although there were Southern sympa- 
thisers in the North and Northern sympathisers in the South, 
avd Northern and Southern families had intermarried, the 
difference was a geographical one. Two countries were at 
war. The men of the North and of the free States were 
against the men of the South and of the slave States. Again, 
there is no parallel in the French Revolution. There, speaking 
generally, all the men and women of the upper class were 
opposed to the Revolution, while the leaders of the Terror were 
drawn from the middle and lower middle class. Therefore it 
could not be said in their case that the men who a few months 
before had met on friendly terms were suddenly called on to 
dip their hands in each other’s blood. 

The dreadful intimacy of blood, feeling, and manners which 
existed between the combatants of the Commonwealth is 
perceived with directness and clearness in the account of the 
death of Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle which is to 
be found in “ The Clarke Papers,” that wonderful collection of 
first-hand documents published some fourteen years ago by the 
Camden Society, and admirably edited by Professor Firth. 
The document in question can only be described as a verbal 
“instantaneous photograph ” of the way in which Sir Charles 
Lucas and his friend met their death. There is no description, 
no attempt, however primitive, to “write up” the scene. It 
is merely a shorthand record of the things said and done. 
But this bald precision gives the paper a poignancy which is 
almost unbearable. When we read it we feel as if we were 
intruding upon the death-agony of two men who, though brave, 
yet clung to life fiercely and clamorously. What business 
have we to listen to the words wrung from them by the 
horror of a death which, though imminent, seemed to them 
not quite inevitable ? 

Our readers will remember that during the war there was 
little or no shooting of the prisoners taken on either side. 
The King’s fortunes were never good enough to allow him 
to treat his prisoners as rebels, though he would have liked 
to do so. The Parliament was always willing to give quarter 
during the original Civil War. As soon, however, as the 
first Civil War was over and the Commonwealth properly 
established, the new rulers very naturally upheld the claim 
made by all de facto Governments in the case of those who 
rise in rebellion. Accordingly, when a body of Cavaliers 
seized Colchester Castle in the name of King Charles, and 
were at once besieged and forced to surrender uncondition- 
ally, Parliament decided that the chief prisoners must pay 
the penalty of unsuccessful treason with their lives. On 
August 28th, 1648, Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle 
were shot at Colchester. Here is the note of what took 
place, abridged only for reasons of space :— 

“Colohester, 28th August, 1648. Sir Charles Lucas speech att his 
first com:ing into the Castle yard: There may be something that I 
may vindicate my self in. In order to my duty, I came to this place 
in the Prince’s service, but since I came hither, I am not guilty of 
wronging the least person the least soldior of this army. God knowes 
I never intended my owne particular in my life, and if God Almighty 
had pleas’d as for my sins I doe justly deserve death, but for this 
God Almighty is the best judge; yet I should have been very glad, 
that those people that made themselves my judges had been pleas’d 
to have allow’d mee a longer time of repentance, for tho best of ua all 
hath not liv’d such a life but he does deserve a longer time of 
repentance than I have now. 

Minister: If it bo true, it is as acceptable. 

Sir Charles: My sins are many, and God’s mercies are great,— 
that I doe expect...... 

Sir Bernard Gascoyne: I would very faine take my leave of Sir 
Charles Lucas for I care not how soon, when it shall please those God 
hath made my judges. 

Sir Charles: Farewell, Sir Bernard. [They embrace and kiss.] 
Teese e eed Sir Charles (to the Minister): If you have the means to 
see his Majestie present my duty to him, he is my Prince and Master. 
Did my parents and friends they should not afflict themselves. Truly 
I think it is a great deal of happinesse to mee (to dio thus) God might 
have taken meo away without such a sense of my sins. They know 
my genius would not let mee die upon any base thing: bid them 
blesse God, that I dio so happy for the service of my country, as I 
beliove I basa. and have the honour of it. (To the Officers): What is 





the death that is pleas’d to be assign’d to my self and these worthy 
gentlemen? Doe you know by what means? 

Captain Packer: That which is most proper to soldiers, to be shot. 

Sir Charles: With all my heart, shoote mee ont of a cannon when 
they please. (To his Kinsman): Present my duty to my father. 

[He and the minister retire aside and pray against the Casile wat!.] 

Sir Charles: Come, my heart, I need not cheer you up, 1 know your 
cheerfulnesse by my owne, but here is my amends, I die for my 
Prince and you die not soe. 

Sir Bernard: I thank God, I doe not fear death. 

Sir Charles: I will not say I do not apprehend death but I can 
look him in the face now. 

Sir Bernard: I wish to dic, and repent of my sins. 

Sir Charles: You have God's word for it, if I may rpeak a divines 
part in it (that) at what time (soever) a sinner does repont .. . 

Minister: Heo that repent truly and properly...... 

Sir George Lisle: Better late than never. Thongh I don’t believe 
in predestination, yet I believe it is God’s will, and truly I should have 
thought my self a happy person if I could live to have a larger time of 
repentance, and to ece the King my master in bis throne again, whom 
I beseech God to send to all the happinesse which is due to so just, 
so good a man. I was bid to goe my way, say divers pecple: but 
truely I was confident my iuncconcie in this action would have 
rendred mee very clear from any such punishment, especially so 
suddenly.” 

How characteristic is the point about predestination! No 
Cavalier, any more than a Puritan, could in that age go long 
without a touch of theology. 

Though Sir Charles Lucas was in no possible sense a 
coward, but clearly a brave man, neither he nor Sir George 
Lisle could resist the temptation once more to implore a little 
respite. Thus they turned to Commissioner Ireton, who 
appears to have come into the Castle Yard, with pathetic 
excuses and demands for an explanation why they must 
die :— 

“Sir George: I should take it for a very great favour dono to my 
poor soul to have a little more time, I have deserv'd it as much as an 
enemy can doe. 

Sir Charles: I should very willingly hear, if you would please to 
satisfy mee, by whom I am condemned, whether by my Lord Fairfax 
alone, or by a Councell of Warr; I beseech you to lett me know 
my judge. 

Com. Ireton: I may answer so far as you were condemned by the 
Parliament, upon your owne actions. (The war) wherein you have so 
voluntarily a second time engaged, hath rendred you in their judge- 
ment (and) in generall your whole party deserving death, and your 
self is in some particular exception. 

Sir Charles: Pray Gentlemen be pleas’d to give a dyeing man 
leave to speak, I beseech you. 

Com. Ire'ton: Know, your self as all othors that engage a second 
time against the Parliament are traitors and rebells, and they doo 
employ us as soldiers by authority from them to suppresse and destroy. 
Would you know our commission, itt’s that. ..... 

Sir George: Gentlemen, lay your hands seriously upon your breasts 
you that were of the Council of Warr, and consider what it is to take 
away a men’s life in this kind, that you may lave nothing to rise 
against you hereafter. 

Com. Ireton: Sir, wee have nothing more to add to that, But to 
what you eaid before; you know it is a certaine rule, that among 
armes the lawes are silent, and had not you by armes stopt the lawes 
of tho land, you and other men might have had the justice of the 
lawes of the land; but you and others, by pretence of the lawes of the 
land, have stopt the current of judgement and law which wee had. 
When you are mett in armes there is no more reason for you to plead 
it now thon there hath been to many soldiers and officers of tha 
Parliaments party, when they mett some under your command, if 
they had pleaded the lawes of the land against them. 

Sir Charles: It was never knowne that men were kill’d in cold 
blood before. 

Colonel Whalley: Sir, shall I answer you for that. You have given 
us a president before, where there was Major Wandstead and about 
forty more. They submitted to mercy, and they hang’d up 14 of 
them. 

Ensigne : May it please your Honour I will sat! :fy yon. 

Sir Charles: If the Generall pleases, a man may be mercifull, and 
satisfy both his mercy, and the world besides, and justice. I doe here 
beseech the Generall that he will be pleased to looke upon mee in 
that nature as I am in his power, that he will excuse mee with my 
life, if I can but obtaine the General’s mercy and favour (to me) and 
these gentlemen: and if it be not, God’s will be done, I must 
submitt to it. 

Com. Ireton: I have no more to eay to you, nor is there any othor 
judgement that wee have received from the Generall, but you being 
persons who being in armes and hostility against the Parliament, he 
may as justly kill and give no quarter to you as ever any was in this 
warr. He having given you no assurance of quarter nor any of you, has 
only determined to yourselves in particular, that you are not in the 
compasse of quarter. Tis no more than if the soldiers mett you and 
shot you. 

Sir Charles: I am within the lawes of the Kingdome, for what 
I did is by commission and quarter hath beon given as the lawes 
of armesa doth require elsewhere. 
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Com. Ireton: Sir, you are better acquainted with the lawes of 
armes. Is any body bound to give quarter where it is asked ? 

[Two of the-soldiers sayd, that at St. —— he came in rageing 
and.swore a great.oath ‘why-should they have any more 
quarter than wee had at Cannon-Froome?’] 

Sir Charles: I can say no more. I shall only desire that my life 
may satisfy for all the rest of these gentlemen, and these gentlemen 
may goe free. 

Sir George: I have given many hundred men quarter. 

Sir Charles: Give mee leave to pray with these gentlemen. (Retires 
with Sir George Lisle and Sir Bernard Gascoyne.) Gentlemen, 
I now die like a soldier, will you that these gontlemen shall looke 
upon mee? (They embrace and kisse.) 

Sir Charles: Remember mee to all my friends. 

Sir Bernard: I thank God I am no more troubled at it. 

Sir Charles: Remember mee to all my friends, and tell them that 
I have died in a good cause; if I have offended any I desire forgive- 
nesse. ~ I would have a decent buriall, and that I might be buried by 
my ancestours, and where they are. Their monuments are not only 
defac’t, but their dead bodies remov’d. Let us from henceforth 
lye in quiet. Give mee loave to pray but a few words, and now I have 
done. I pray God forgive you all, I pray God forgive you, gentlemen. 
Farewell, I pray God vengeance may not fall on you for it. When 
I shall (fall) lay mee downe decently. [One goeing to pull down his 
cap, he said, ‘Stay a little.’] Oh Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
receivejmy soule. [After this sie dragoones with fire locks discharged 
at him: and after his falling, Sir George Lisle, having kissed him, 
was also shot to death,}’’* 

Little need be said in comment on this wonderful docu- 
ment. ‘“ Let us from henceforth lye in quiet” might well be 
taken as a motto for the tragedy of the Commonwealth Wars. 
Though, perhaps, it is natural to be on the side of those who 
suffer rather than of those who inflict punishment, we cannot 
doubt that Ireton’s action was justified. With what a nobility 
of restraint did the great soldier bear himself in the perform- 
ance of his awful duty. He spared the doomed men as much 
as he could, and pushed no argument against them, except 
when they forced him to doso. They could not answer the 
point that when they had the power of mercy they had refused 
to be merciful. Colonel Whalley mentions the hanging of 
the fourteen men, as he was bound to do, but when the men 
doomed to die are silent Ireton makes no comment. 





DUKES. 

HERE is a dead set at the Dukes. “Oh, these Dukes; 
how they harass us!” exclaims Mr. Lloyd George, as 
though the Dukes were a formidable phalanx of first-rate 
fighting-men which was already raiding the outposts of the 
Government and threatened to overwhelm the Cabinet at any 
moment. But if the Dukes are coming in fora good deal of 
abuse (against which, we must say, they defend themselves in 
as mild a manner as could be expected of a class which has 
any heart in it at all), there is also implied in that abuse a 
vast amount of unwholesome deference. We shall not expend 
too much sympathy on the Dukes, who, no doubt, have their 
consolations. But why, we ask, should they be singled out as 
types of those who drive mercilessly hard bargains and 
destroy widows’ houses? If it could be shown that, owing 
to the demoralising effects of privilege, they are as 
detrimental to the State as it is the fashion of Radical 
speakers to represent them to be, there might be an 
arguable case for putting them all together in a tumbril 
and driving them off, if not to the guillotine, at least to a 
penal settlement. Common-sense, however, compels us to 
disbelieve that, by one of the most wonderful coincidences 
in history, a handful of men who happen to claim the title of 
Duke are depositaries of a social and economic viciousness 
vastly exceeding in degree that of ordinary men. For they 
have no peculiar privileges, just as they have no monopoly 

of wealth, to account for a great moral downfall. 

In all this bluster against Dukes there is a very faulty 
estimate of British thought and custom, which amounts in 
some cases to excessive vulgarity. Nothing is less likely to 
impose on ordinary men than a mania or an obsession. Half 
the supporters of the Budget have got Dukes on the brain. 
It is only affectation, this swaggering pretence that Dukes 
are a kind of vermin. If they were, there is law even for 
vermin. One might adapt Shylock’s plea for the Jew, and 
say :—‘Iam a Duke. Hath not a Duke eyes? hath nota 
Duke hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions ? 
fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject 





* Sir Bernard Gascoyne was not executed, He was an Italian (Guasconi), 
and did not die till 1687, 
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to the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and 
eooled by the eame winter and summer, as-a Christian ig ? If 
you prick us, do we not bleed? if you tiekle us, do we not 
laugh P if you poison us, do we not die? and if you wrong ug, 
shall we not revenge? If we are like you in the rest, we wil} 
resemble you in that.” 

Shylock was right; it is as ridiculous to separate Dukes ag 
to separate Jews from the rest-of the world. To do so is only 
to make them much more important than they really are, I, 
has been said that “England is a Republie—except for the 
Dukes.” That is rather like the faith of St. Aldegonde in 
“Lothair.” Heir to the richest dukedom in the land, he wag 
a Republican of the deepest dye, and was opposed to all 
privileges and all Orders—“ except Dukes, who were 9 
necessity.” But we ought not to give way to this principle, 
What peculiarity of position distinguishes Dukes from other 
members of the Peerage? Their vote in the House of Lordg 
is worth no more than the vote of the newest Baron who made 
a fortune in trade a few years before; they only happen to be 
at the top of a regularly graded but homogeneous scale of 
titles. In France, and some other Oortinental countries, it ig 
a habit, except among close friends, to allow Dukes the 
benefit, if it be a benefit, of more formality in addressing 
them in ordinary conversation. The Duke is “ Monsieur 
le Duc,” while the holder of any other title is simply 
“Monsieur.” But in England no analogous distinction ig 
now recognised among people who converse on equal terms, 
There is no flaw in the republic of our social order except 
what is created by a kind of inverted snobbishness. If 
Dukes were tolerable six months ago, they are not monstrous 
now. Yet the mot d’ordre is to crush these terrible men in 
buckram, who are discovered to have been living on fraud 
and blackmail :— 

* We labour soon, we labour late, 
To feed the titled knave, man; 
And a’ the comfort we’re to get 

Is that ayont the grave, man.” 
We trust that Mr. Lloyd George, who has, we hope, a long 
life before him, will discover ere it is too late that the 
rapacity of Dukes leaves something for him to enjoy even on 
this side of the grave. 

In 1848, when a tide of social discontent and political 
upheaval swept from one end of Europe to the other, Matthew 
Arnold was so impressed by the signs and portents that he 
wrote : “The hour of the hereditary peerage and eldest son- 
ship and immense properties has, I am convinced, as Lamartine 
would say, struck.” Sixty years have passed, and “eldest 
sons ” still come of age with as much ceremony and importance 
as ever, and the Peerage is still hereditary, and still, if we 
may venture to state a fact, popular.—Even now, as in the 
“forties,” when a great public meeting is held “to protest 
against the pretensions of brainless aristecrats,” the audience 
like to see an Earl take the chair—There is no class bitter- 
ness in England; most people not merely tolerate the idea 
of a Peerage, but even feel that it introduces an agreeable 
variety into the phenomena around them. What would 
become of all the “personal paragraphs” of the popular 
newspapers without it? Peers are interesting specimens in 
the fauna of our life, well worth watching; and they provide a 
standard or convention without which it would be much more 
difficult to enjoy the comedy of society. There is not the least 
probability of a dead set at the Peerage. It is only the Dukes 
who are being deserted by their friends while they undertake 
in public the distressing task of counting over their worldly 
goods and income and expenditure, and wondering how they 
can best retrench :— 

“ Alas, poor duke! the task he undertakes 

Is numbering sands, and drinking eceans dry : 

Where one on his side fights, thousands will fly.” 
All the same, we dare to predict that the thousands will 
return to their allegiance to the principles of dukedom when 
the fit of upside-down snobbishness passes, and it is perceived 
that after all a Duke should be given achance of proving 
himself a decent fellow like any other man. 

If he is an insolent parasite, he can be corrected like others; 
the only bad thing is to allow him a position of such dis- 
tinction that he is considered either too grand or too hopeless 
to be taught. In one of his books the vivacious Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell quotes from Sydney Smith:—‘ A Public School is 
thought to be the best cure for the insolence of the youthful 
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axishoorney. This insolence, however, is not a little increased 
by the homage of masters, and would soon meet with its 
natural check in the world. There can be no occasion to 
bring five hundred boys together to teach a young nobleman 
that proper demeanour which he would learn 80 much better 
from the first English gentleman whom he might think proper 
to insult.” And Mr. Russell adds :—“ Commenting on this 
curious passage, one of the keenest of living critics, himself 
an Etonian, says: ‘As to the “homage of masters,” I do not 
believe in it. The University Don, especially if he be a 
Radical, has an inexplicable delight in pupils with handles to 
their names; but Eton masters, at all events, are too well 
acquainted with the commodity to appraise it above its value. 
Eton is thoroughly democratic, and a little rough handling is 
not a bad thing when bestowed upon 
‘Some tenth transmitter of a foolish face.’” 

If this be so, Dukes should all go to Eton, and all will be well; 
and of course we can only regret that Mr. Lloyd George did 
not drink at the same pure spring of democracy. 

As a matter of fact, Britain has no aristocracy in the sense 
that Germany or Austria-Hungary has an aristocracy. Pitt, 
Mr. Russell reminds us, created the modern “plebeian 
aristocracy,” as Disraeli called it, to which entrance can 
generally be obtained by money if only certain rules be 
observed. When once a man is officially a member of this 
aristocracy, such as it is, he has, however, put himself under the 
inspection of the public. Certain services are required of him 
locally, if not by the nation. His very title gives him a terri- 
torial connexion. There are many “calls” upon his pocket. 
It is almost a certainty, therefore, that a rich Peer, other 
things being equal, will be required to render more service to 
his country than a rich commoner, unless the latter’s capital 
be in land. Ifa Duke is rich, let him be taxed because he is 
rich, but not because he isa Duke. Bacon said the last word 
on the ethics of “ great place,” as he did on every subject of 
which he wrote. “ Men in Great Place,” said he, “are thrice 
servants: servants of the Sovereign or State; servants of 
fame; and servants of business.” A man in great place has 
lost his liberty even though he may have much power. The 
most demoralising privilege is that of the man who has 
great power through his wealth, but no responsibility because 
he has retained his liberty,—liberty not to serve the public. 
There are hundreds of men of this sort in England to-day, 
but not one of them isa Duke. “A place sheweth the man.” 
Therefore it is good for men who have power also to have 
place where they can be watched and reproved, Their place is 
an instrument of judgment, but they will be judged, not as the 
holders of titles, even though they be Dukes, but as men. 
“Tis not the King’s stamp can make the metal heavier or 
better.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE BUDGET LAND CLAUSES. 
(To tue Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”’} 

S1r,—What does Mr. Harold Spender mean by his quotation 
in your last issue from Adam Smith? If a man gets a 
ground-rent, he pays Income-tax on it now. What more 
ought he to do? “A London Leaseholder” seems hard 
to satisfy. If his father did not want to take a lease 
sixty years ago, he need not have done it. He seems 
to have agreed on a rent and on terms, and now his 
s0n complains. Will the “Leaseholder” be good enough 
to tell us what the value of the freehold was sixty years 
ago, and, by compound interest less the rentals paid, we can 
learn the real position? If it was not a good bargain, he could 
have thrown up the lease after seven years. What compensa- 
tion did the tenant get? These believers in seizing the 
property of men who have invested their savings in 
freehold land seem to ignore every penny of interest 
that must run against the money invested in land. In 
Scotland and in London people seem to prefer leasing land 
to buying it out-and-out. Surely it is a matter of arrange- 
ment. There are hundreds of thousands of acres of land to 
be bought out-and-out at any price from £5 upwards, and yet, 
because it catches votes to do it, every man who possesses land 
isto be robbed. The only reason why a man who possesses iron- 
works, or cattle, or machinery is not to be robbed in the same 
way by this Budget is because too many votes would be lost 

















The small land-dealer will simply be ruined, and the building 
trade will follow. It seems to be forgotten that when a man 
buys land for building he gets practically no rent for it while 
it is in yrocess of developing, and he is not to have lost 
interest allowed when his “ unearned increment” comes to be 
estimated! It is absolute injustice.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. E. E, 





THE LIMEHOUSE SPEECH. 
(To trax Eprror or tax “Sprecraror.’’] 

Srr,—I have been a reader of and subscriber to the Spectator 
for many years. I heartily agree with what you have been saying 
lately about Mr. Lloyd George, but the illustration of a firm 
of solicitors taking a doubtful security and charging 7 per 
cent. (see Spectator, August 2lst, p. 262) is, however, most 
unfortunate. Solicitors never knowingly take doubtful 
securities either for themselves or their clients as a matter of 
business. If, actuated by any other motive, they or their 
clients take a doubtful security, this does not justify any such 
rate of interest as 7 per cent. Five per cent. is the utmost 
limit. I have been actively concerned as a solicitor for about 
forty years past, and although I have had title-deeds relating 
to thousands of mortgaged properties under my notice, I cannot 
recall more than one case in which as much as 5} per cent. was 
charged, and in that case the mere fact of the interest exceed- 
ing 5 per cent. gave me an unpleasant shock, both as regards 
the solicitors and their client the mortgagee. The usual rate 
of interest is 4 per cent., although during the last few years, 
owing to the general feeling of insecurity, the rate bas risen in 
many cases to 45 per cent. No; you are altogether under a 
false idea. No solicitor can afford, either on behalf of himeelf 
or his client, to take more than 5 per cent. interest. The 
principal business of my firm is advancing money on mortgage, 
and I doubt whether the whole amount advanced at 5 per 
cent. would amount to £1,000, and the £1,000 would be made 
up of very small mortgages. A solicitor’s experience is not 
limited to the transactions which pass through his own office 
only. Subsequent sales bring under his notice practically the 
bulk of the mortgage transactions that have been previously 
earried through in his district by his brother-solicitors. 
What I say, therefore, as to rate of interest applies not only 
to mortgages in my own office, but to all in this neighbour- 
hood. I have had a good many London mortgages pass 
through my hands, but even there I have not heard of mort- 
gages at a higher rate than 5 per cent. There may be dis- 
tricts in the North where business is very speculative, and the 
rate of interest on mortgages of houses and land is higher 
than 5 per cent., but I doubt it. I feel sure that in all country 
districts (your illustration was a country mortgage) the rate 
never exceeds 5 per cent., and that if a solicitor were known 
to be mixed up with mortgages at a higher rate he would 
forfeit his professional character. If solicitors willing to 
negotiate 7 per cent. mortgages were common, that unfortu- 
nate man who felt the discovery that his cousin was a solicitor 
the cruelest blow of misfortune would have been justified. 
—I an, Sir, &c., E. W. Hunnysun. 

Mill Common, Huntingdon, 

[We regret the blunder in our illustration, and can 
assure our correspondent that the very last thing we desired 
was to seem to prejudice an honourable profession, Our 
point would have been quite as good had we named 5 per cent. 
as the rate of interest. All we desired to do was to point out 
that if it is not wrong for solicitors to exercise the rights 
of property, it cannot be wicked for landlords or land. 
lenders to do so P—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE LEASEHOLD SYSTEM. 

(To rae Eprroz or rss “Srrcraror.”’] 

Srr,—I venture to submit that the leaschold system (see 
Spectator, August 2lst, p. 273) both for occupation and for 
building will last as long as people desire to take leases. In 
Yorkshire and the North of England generally builders do 
not take leases for building. Round London there is plenty 
of freehold land for sale for building, but builders as a rule 
prefer to take leases, as it saves them all outlay of capital in 
the purchase of the land, and enables them to reserve all their 
capital for the building. Iam speaking from the experience 
of forty years’ practice as a London solicitor, and I fail to see 
why persons should be prevented from making such agree- 
ments as they find suit them. Building leases are in vogue 
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in the United States from New York to San Francisco. At 
least I have seen notice-boards, “ To let for building for ninety- 
nine years,” in both those cities.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Loddington Hall, Kettering. A. R. STEete. 





THE. VALUATION OF LAND. 
[To rae Eprror or tus “ Sprecraror.”’} 
Srr,—I am interested in a small estate in Essex. Early in 
December last application was made to the Board of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries to make a survey and reapportion the 
tithes. All the satisfaction we can get is that there are 
numerous prior applications. In dealing with the valuation 
of land under the Budget, is it proposed to establish a 
similar Department to the above P—I am, Sir, a, Ww. 





THE SENTIMENTAL INTEREST IN LAND AS A 
NATIONAL ASSET. 
[To tae Eprror or tur “Sprecraror.”] 
Srr,—It has often been said that if you deducted from our 
literature all that has been written for money, there would 
hardly be anything left. It is equally certain that if you 
deducted from land all that has been spent on it from senti- 
mental iaterest, the country would be so changed that you 
would hardly know it. For it has been proved from the 
published accounts of estates that @he money spent on 
improvements and planting has been a loss to the proprietors, 
and never would have been expended but for the sentimental 
interest I have alluded to. Owing to increased taxation, and 
legislation always improving the position of the tenant to the 
disadvantage of the landlord, and also constant threats of 
further adverse legislation, this sentimental interest has so 
declined that hardly anything is now being expended on 
the most important of agricultural aids,—planting. Now 
that the old sheltering hedges are so rapidly completely 
vanishing, this was never more essential over large 
tracts of country, and yet it is certain that under 
existing conditions no one will plant, while many will cut 
down and realise much of what has been planted. In this 
country, which so much needs sheltering plantations, I only 
know of one proprietor who has done anything in recent years 
worth mentioning in the way of planting, and he never would 
have done that had it not been for his having only one son 
and no daughters, and money brought in from sources outside 
of his property. It is deplorable that while every effort should 
be made to attract capital to land, our legislation and heavy 
taxation tend evermore to repel investments in landed 
improvements.—I am, Sir, &., Rosert H. Exxior. 
Clifion Park, Kelso. 





ANGEL OR FIEND ? 
(To rue Eprror or tue “ Specraror.”’] 
S1rr,—Mr. Lloyd George has drawn a delightful picture of the 
doctor going his rounds as an angel of mercy. My husband 
is a country doctor, and I naturally like to regard him as an 
angel. Unhappily, however, some of his money is invested in 
building land near a large manufacturing town. Until 
I took to reading the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speeches 
my mind was at rest. But now I do not know whether to 
look on my husband as an angel and a benefactor of mankind 
or as a fraudulent blackmailer,—in fact, little better than a 
Duke. This is a terrible position for a wife to bein. If all 
building land was as well thought of by builders and land 
speculators as apparently it is by Mr. Lloyd George, I should 
not perhaps complain; but this is not the case. I have not 
even wealth as a solace.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A PERPLEXED WIPE. 





UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS AND THE 
GENERAL ELECTION. 
(To rue Eprror ov tre “Sprcrator.”’] 
Srr,—The problem of how to vote or whether to vote at all 
at the next General Election is one which is no doubt per- 
plexing all Unionist Free-traders just now. The Liberal 
Party is seeking to demoralise the electors by promising all 
sorts of social reforms, and that the rich man will pay for 
them. The Tariff Reformers promise the same things, and 
that the foreigner will pay for them. Both are deluding the 
working man by promising him something for nothing. To 
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vote for either party in such circumstances seems to me to be 
wrong, and therefore I mast abstain from voting. There is ong 
Cabinet Minister who tells the people the truth. I mean 
Mr. John Burns, for in the last Report of the Local 
Government Board he says: “ Unhappily people cannot be 
persuaded that all taxation in the end reaches those who are 
least able to bear it.” This is a sound and eternal economig 
truth. Is it any wonder that Mr. John Burns is conspicuously 
absent from Budget platforms? ‘Two other Members of 
Parliament bravely stand up and say what they know to be 
true instead of what they think will please—Mr. Harold Cox 
and Lord Robert Cecil—and both are threatened with political 
extinction. The passage I have quoted from Mr. John Burng 
might be used by the Conservative Party with the most 
telling effect in the constituencies were it not that it must 
rebound against every Tariff Reformer. There is one con. 
tingency which may arise which would cause me to vote at 
a General Election. If the House of Lords deletes the 
land clauses from the Budget, and Mr. Asquith goes to the 
country with the ery of “ Down with the House of Lords!” 
then I shall vote against him, because I should feel that I wag 
not voting for either party in the House of Commons, but 
for the House of Lords and the Constitution.—I am, Sir, &, 
The Waterhouse, Bollington. E. L. Oxtven, 





SIR THEODORE MARTIN. 
(To tue Eprron or tras “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—May I add a personal illustration of Sir Theodore 
Martin’s extraordinary memory? He was an old friend and 
contemporary of my father, and as a boy I have a dim 
recollection of being taken to his howse some forty years ago, 
I never saw him again until about four years ago, when I met 
him at a musical party in London, and, reintroducing myself 
on the strength of his friendship for my father, was 
naturally flattered by his at once referring to a volume 
that I had published some ten years earlier. I met him 
two or three times at the club in the last two years, 
but it was never necessary for me to explain who I 
was; he took up the thread of acquaintanceship as 
firmly as if he had been a contemporary. His interest 
in events of the moment remained unimpaired, and I 
remember his quoting the line quidguid delirant reges 
plectuntur Achivi apropos of the German Emperor's famous 
Daily Telegraph interview. In most men of advanced age the 
memory of recent events is blurred, but with him it seemed 
to be as fresh as ever. 

You speak in your brief notice last week of the “Bon 
Gaultier Ballads.” The narrative poems, in my opinion, 
had a peculiar quality which I do not remember to have seen 
fully recognised. While primarily burlesquing what the 
authors held to be a vitiated taste or unworthy literary craze, 
they had such a lilt and spirit of their own that they could 
be read with enjoyment by those who were unacquainted with 
the originals.—I am, Sir, &., OF 





THE REPRESENTATION OF OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY. 
(To rae Eprror or rue “Spraectaror.”] 

Srr,—May I, not controversially, but simply as desiring 
information, ask what is your authority for stating in your 
issue of the 21st inst. that Tariff Reformers would in any 
case have a representative in Sir William Anson? My 
impression is that previous to the last General Election Sir 
William gave assurances in this matter which were accepted 
as satisfactory by leading Free-traders in his constituency, 
and I am not aware that he has in the interval committed 
himself further in the adverse direction. Are you not making 
a heavy demand on those who on the question of elementary 
education have in the main followed the line laid down by the 
Spectator when you urge them to srpport a candidate who 
has shown himself so uncompromismg a supporter of the 
opposite policy as Lord Hugh Cecil?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford. A Memeper oF CONVOCATION. 

[The fact that Sir William Anson has never been molested 
by the Tariff Reformers was our greeni for believing him 
to have followed Mr. Balfour in adopting the policy of 
Mr. Chamberlain. As, however, our cerrespondent disputes 
the point, we can only say how delighted we are to think we 
may have made a misstatement in this particular. Lord 
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Hugh Cecil is no doubt opposed to the Spectator’s- policy in 
to the education question, but that. does not appear 

a be a reason for our treating him asa political leper. The 
nestion is one on which there may well be disa ent. 
No party can expect its members to be agreed on all points. 
Besides, the majority of Oxford Unionists are no doubt in 
agreement with Lord Hugh on this matter. This fact tends, 
with others, to make it appropriate that he should represent 


the University.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE EGYPTIAN NATIONALIST ORGAN ON THE 
DEATH OF DHINGRA. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “Srecraror. j 

Sir,—There was recently an outcry in the House of Commons 
about the strangling of the liberty of the Press in Egypt. 
The enclosed extract from Al-Lewa of the 17th inst. shows 
how repressive the recent Press legislation appears to be. 
Ai-Lewa is the recognised official organ of the so-called 
Nationalist Party, which proclaims its fitness to assume the 
government of Egypt, and has the support of certain 
Radical M.P.’s.—I am, Sir, &c., SKANDARIA. 





“To-day Dhingra receives death. To-day he attains what he hoped 
for and desired. ‘To-day he departs from this transitory world to the 
eternal one. To-day ezpires that spirit which welcomed death for 
the loveof Home. To-day is the end of that young man’s life in the 
world of vanity. To-day fades that fresh flower. To-day the hearts 
beat with pity for him. To-day the pulse beats quicker with grief. 
To-day the English will wreak vengeance to calm tkeir excitcment. 
To-day India puts on the garment of mourning for the loss of her 
son. To-day the fire of hatred is kindled in the hearts af the Indians 
against the English and continues to burn. To-day thase peeple will 
double their fight for their independence. To-day their words will 
agree and hearts unite together. To-day they will swear and take 
oaths that they will fight against their enemies until they expel them 
from their country. To-day the words of Egypt’s Poet will be 
re-echoed in India:—The people, that aspires to a grand life has to 
pass over a field of blood to its end. To-day the Government of 
plunder will break down. To-day the Government of pillage and 
usurpation will be demolished. Salam Aleik (peace be on thee) O 
Dhingra. Salam Aleik in the gloomy Tomb. Salam Aleik for ever 
as long as you are mentioned and remembered. Salam Aleik alive 
and dead!” 
> 

PUBLICITY V. SILENCE. 
(To tue Epiron or toe “ Srecrator.”} 

Srr,—With your article in last week’s issue on Mr. Wood's 
“Plea fora Press League of Silence” all thinking persons 
and journalists will cordially agree. But are you quite con- 
sistent with regard to your own editorial treatment of the 
suffragettes P In the case of Dhingra there can be no question 
that the publication of his speech from the dock must have 
satisfied every true Britisher that his grievances were abso- 
lutely groundless. Now, with regard to the suffragettes, you 
say that you are not publishing any records of the more violent 
acts of the militant women suffragettes because their chief 
purpose is advertisement. In my case we continue to publish 
reports of these violent acts just because we cannot conceive 
that these women could find a better way of convincing 
sensible people—and the nation is, in the main, composed of 
such—of their utter unsuitability for the exercise of a 
responsibility like the franchise. You may reply that the 
difference of opinion between you and me just shows how each 
case must be considered on its merits by individual editors. 
I maintain, however, that mine is the more consistent course. 
=—I am, Sir, &c., AN AnTI-SUFFRAGIsT EpirTor. 





[Very possibly our correspondent has chosen the better 
course; but even editors are human beings, and we confess to 
a strong dislike to devoting space that might be so much 
better filled to the doings of the suffragettes.—ED. Spectator. 


— 


MR. BALFOUR AND THE AMERICAN 
CONSTITUTION. 
, [To rue Eprror or tue “ Spectaror.”’} 
Sme,—Perhaps you will permit a long-time American reader 
to call attention to an apparent slip by Mr. Balfour during 
the debate on the South African Constitution. In discussing 
the political status of the natives Mr. Balfour (as reported in 
the Times of August 17th) stated that “the American Con- 
stitution started with a very crude a priori statement of 
the equality of mankind.” A little later Mr. Balfour 
described the American Constitution as one “which laid 





equal.” Of course Mr. Balfour had in mind, not the Con- 
stitution, but the Declaration of Independence, documents 
separated by a period of years and a war in time of com- 
position, and very different in character. The Declaration 
was rhetorical, perhaps ‘“spread-eagle,” as we should say. 
Not so the Constitution. It is certainly worth while for 
English statesmen to keep in mind such a distinction when 
basing an argument in an important debate on the doctrine 
perhaps suggested in a Constitution, but not explicitly laid 
down therein.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Paris. Artuur Rsep KIMBALL. 





HEBERT'S SPEECH. 

(To rue Epiror or rue “Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—Every one who has dealt with the living growth from 
which the framework of history is hewn must appreciate th 
spirit of the articl» that appears in the last number of the 
Spectator under tie title “ History by Flash of Lightning.” 
But the particular example chosen to illustrate the theme 
seems to be less convincing than the theme itself. In an 
article by Mr. J. H. Clapham published some years ago in the 
English Historical Review (Vol. XII, pp. 67-84), it is shown 
that the documents supplied by Drake to Grenville as Reports 
of the proceedings of the Committee of Public Safety rest on 
a very slender basis of truth. The intelligence derived from 
Royalist spies during the French Revolution was apt to be 
unreliable. The m -ber of spies was considerable, and the 
competition amc -nem must have been keen. They were 
paid to supply ne. s, and if they had no authentic facts they 
were fain to fall back on doubtful rnmours. But, apart from 
this general criticism, Mr. Clapham has found that in many 
details the Reports (o not agree with such trustworthy docu- 
ments as the origins records of the Committee of Public 
Safety. To give only one example. St. Just is represented 
as delivering speeches in Paris (the substance of the speeches 
is reported) at times when he was really with the army at the 
front, serving as a “deputy on mission.” Mr. Clapham con- 
cludes that the intelligence was acquired in some such manner 
as this :— 

“* A clerk in one of the offices familiar with the names, and to some 

extent with the doings, of the rovolutionary leaders, took upon 
himself to supply his Royalist friends with information. He may 
have been in good faith, or he may not. Then there are other agents 
in Paris, and finally Drake’s correspondent, who drew up the reports 
as we have them. The possibilities of error and imposture in a 
complex process of this sort are almost infinite.” 
It is conceivable, therefore, that the heated utterances 
attributed to Hébert may have to be classed with Barére’s 
report on the sinking of the ‘ Vengeur,’ and with the speeches 
recorded by Herodotus, as clever pieces of realistic but 
imaginative writing. But whatever may be their historical 
demerits, these Reports are of great interest as showing the 
secret workings of reactionaries during the Reign of Terror. 
May I further make a slight correction in a matter of detail ? 
The “committee of nine” was in fact the Committee of 
Public Safety itself, not, as one would gather from your 
article, a subsidiary body.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Newcastle-on- Tyne. ConraD GILL. 

[We are much interested by our correspondent’s letter, but 
if he will turn to “ The Dropmore Papers,” and will re-read the 
Reports sent through Drake by this particular man, he will, 
we believe, find reason for thinking that the Report in which 
Hébert’s speech is given bears strong internal evidence of 
authenticity. The way in which the alleged “minutes of the 
last meeting” wander from one subject to another makes 
them read uncommonly like a real and not a faked account of 
a Committee meeting. As to the report of Hébert’s speech, 
it may, of course, be said to be too good to be true. On the 
other hand, and if it is assumed not to be genuine, we must 
assume also an unknown writer of great dramatic genius pre- 
tending to be a spy. Certainly a Browning, possibly a 
Shakespeare, would be required to produce such a piece of 
oratory out of his imagination. The supreme artist could no 
doubt do it, as Shakespeare did Antony’s speech, but Paris, 
as far as we know, did not breed Shakespeares during the 
Terror.—Ep, Spectator.} 





THE USE OF THE “DE.” 
[To tae Epitror or tHe “ Specraror.”’] 
Srr,—I have often heard the statement made, as your 





‘own in true eighteenth-century language that all men were 


reviewer puts it in his notice of Mr. Lucas’s “A Wanderer 
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in Paris” (Spectator, August 14th), that a Frenchman says 
“Monsieur de Goneourt” or “Goncourt,” but not “de 
Goncourt,” and have often also noticed the exceptions to 
the rule. It would be interesting to know how far it is 
accepted. It took me less than two minutes to find a breach 
of it on p. 307 of Baudelaire’s “ Lettres,” where repeated 
mention is made of “De Broise.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


[We have always understood that it was as barbarous to 
talk of “de Musset” or “von Bismarck” as it would be to 
say “of Chandos” instead of “Chandos” when you wished to 
refer familiarly to the Duke of that name. Certainly French 
people are apt to chaff Englishmen for falling into this fault. 
Perhaps Baudelaire belonged to a body analogous to that in 
Eng!and which, considering it familiar to call ladies by their 
Christian names, insist that an Earl’s daughter shall be Lady 
Vere de Vere instead of Lady Clara.—Ep. Spectator. | 





DO ANIMALS REASON? 
(To rus Eprron or tHe “ SrectratTor.”] 
Sir,—The following facts I can vouch for from personal 
knowledge, as I was at the time resident in my father’s house 
where they occurred. Rats had got into the house, presumably 
through imperfect drains,—a matter not so much considered 
in those days as now. In the dining-room was a sideboard of 
old hard polished mahogany with two lockers, in one of which 
bread, &c., were kept. This was always kept locked till one 
night when it was inadvertently left open to the extent of two 
or three inches. Next morning a small pile of mahogany- 
chips was found on the carpet, and a space had been gnawed 
out of the door at the corner, so that when the door was closed 
and the press locked there was still an aperture sufficient to 
afford ingress and egress to a rat. The opening was made 
from the inside outwards, the wood inside not being polished, 
and therefore affording a vulnerable surface. But the strange 
circumstance is this. In the locker there was on the same 
level as the rat-hole, and within some six inches of it, a loaf 
of bread, which was untouched! That is, the animal had 
toiled all night, not for present gratification, but in order to 
secure a permgnent source of supply, for such a chance oppor- 
tunity might not occur again. Daylight and the housemaid (I 
suppose) deprived him of any immediate reward. I may add 
that the sideboard was repaired by introducing a piece of 
polished wood to match; and if any one cared to see it, it can 
still be shown. If that rat did not reason, what is reason ? 
I doubt if many needy and hungry men would have reasoned 
with such exactness in preferring future benefit with present 
self-sacrifice to present gratification.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. M. Porter. 
Donnycarney House, Dublin. 





PRESENTS BY ANIMALS. 
(To tmz Eprron or tae “ Spxrcrator.”] 
Srr,—Some months ago I read in the Spectator that animals 
rarely, if ever, make presents to one another. They do some- 
times, however, and I have recently seen a very pretty 
instance. Last week I rode over to see a friend half-a-dozen 
miles away, and my two collies, ‘Senta’ and ‘Tom,’ mother 
and son, accompanied me. While waiting for luncheon, my 
host and hostess and I sat on the veranda, and the dogs lay 
on the lawn in front of the steps. To them entered a shambling, 
awkward setter puppy about eight months old, and, finding 
company present, set himself out to be agreeable to his guests 
by all sorts of uncouth gambols and invitations to play. But 
‘Tom’ and his mother, either disdaining so callow a playmate, 
or feeling the restraint of their unaccustomed surroundings, 
coldly repulsed his advances, and when he became too pressing 
simply got up and moved away a yard ortwo. This seemed 
to nonplus the puppy, and after regarding them for a 
while in an apparently pained manner, he turned and trotted 
off to a patch of forest (we call it “bush” here) about a 
hundred yards away, presently returning with the bones of a 
calf’s leg, complete from hoof to hip-joint, and still bound 
together by its dried ligaments. It gave him some trouble to 
get this through the bars of the gate, but he soon solved the 
puzzle rather cleverly by getting through himself and then 
reaching back and taking the end. This precious offering— 
an heirloom, I should say, from its appearance—he laid in 
front of ‘Senta,’ his every joint exhibiting extreme friendli- 
ness, and finding she only averted her head, he took it to 





ee 
‘Tom.’ ‘Tom’s’ head followed suit, but I saw one fartiyg 
eye on the bone, and told him to take it, which he did, to the 
puppy’s exuberant delight. Next moment they were all threg 
gnawing at it, and, the ice thus broken, a wild game of play 
followed. 

Before I end I must tell you one more little anecdote, 
‘Tom’ is only a little more than a year old, but has developed 
a fair amount of intelligenee for his age. He is my constant 
companion, and the faithful guard of my eoat when I take jt 
off to work. One day last March I was anxious to finish some 
work—drilling-in a field of grass—and stayed out much later 
than usual. When sunset came ‘Tom’ made several trips 
across from my coat to me to see if I were not coming home, 
and at last, as darkness grew imminent, laboriously dragged 
the garment to me as a final hint.—I am, Sir, &., 


Mauku, New Zealand. Iprrs, 





FLOWER NAMES. 
(To tae Eprror or rus “ Sprecrator.”"} 

Srr,—Is it not partly the commercial exploitation of country 
flowers which is obliterating their pretty local names,—that 
and the lessons in “Nature study” given by Cockney 
teachers P One feels depressed when a country child 
proffers a “tuppenny bunch of marguerites” for ox-eyed 
daisies, and substitutes genista for the “bonny bonny 
broom.” Fildwers, like human beings, have (1) names, 
(2) ceremonial titles, and (3) pet names. Anybody is 
justified in calling a wild pansy a pansy; but what is 
the value of a Nature study which teaches a Devonshire 
child to call it Viola tricolor instead of “ Look-up-and-kiss. 
me”? Itis the death of intimacy with plant-life, just as if 
you took a name out of the family Bible and put it into 
““ Who's Who” or the “ Almanach de Gotha.” Probably the 
same process is going on in other countries, and the next 
generation will have forgotten the French conforte-cceur for 
the wild bergamot, and the German Ménner-trew for the 
swiftly dropping petals of Germander speedwell. Such 
names are truly names, not eeremonial titles; they am 
eloquent of human hopes and fears; as is even the name of 
marguerite in the country of its origin, though meaningless 
on the lips of the London flower-girl. 

Few things strike one more in what we call “a new country” 
than the general absence of these pet names for flowers, and 
the light shed on colonisation by the few that exist. Ina 
very pretty and interesting school exhibition of spring flowers 
in the United States we could only find one with such a name, 
the “ Quaker ladies,” a delicate blue woodland blossom on a 
slender stalk, something like flax. In South Africa there 
seem to be very few indeed, and those there are chiefly Dutch. 
The English names are apt to be either wildly inaccurate or 
ugly and materialistic,—e.g., “sugar-bush” for the beautiful 
protea, “ pig-lilies ” for the arum, “sour-fig” for the gorgeous 
mesembryanthemum. There was an exquisite coral-tinted 
wood-sorrel starring the grass banks in the suburban lanes 
round Cape Town, but when one asked the name, “Oh, 
oxalis.” “ Oxalis, of course, but hasn't it a name of its own?” 
None was forthcoming, and yet it seemed made to be sucha 
token of spring as our wood anemone or celandine ; and so 
with many others. Nothing makes one realise more than 
these cold Latin appellations that the European race is still 
strange to the soil, and that for the most part flowers have 
not yet entered its aura.—I am, Sir, &., R. B. 





[To ras Eprror or rae “Sprcrator.”} 

Srr,—I am reminded by the correspondence in your columns 
of a village child, who brought me the tiny wild heartsease 
common on Wiltshire downs with: “Be the right name for 
they pansy or lovalidus?” We all have heard of a little 
Western flower, purple from Love’s wound :—~ 

“ And maidens call it love in idleness.” 
Is it only in Wiltshire that dark red wallflowers are “bloody 
warriors”? or the grey Southernwood (without which ne 
“ nosegay ” is complete) is “ boy’s love ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mary J. H. Skeiv® 
The Vicarage, St. Peter-m-the-East, Oxford, 





[To rae Eprror or Tne “Sracraron.”"] ‘ 
Sim,—In reference to “W. L. M.’s” query in your last issue, 
is it not possible that “Turn-again” is a corruption of 
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“Martagon”? I know instanoes of similar corruption in our 
own garden. Our gardener, a genuine countryman, always 
speaks of the soarlet lychnis as “ sun’s likeness,” of laburnum 
as “ burning tree,” and of the red Norfolk biffins as “ beef 
apples.” In each case the sound of the botanical term has 
been retained, but adapted to English words expressing some 
characteristic of the plant. The turned-back perianth of the 
Martagon lily might suggest the “ Turn-again,” and “ gentle- 
men” be merely a rough reduplication of the sound.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Aanes M. R. Kenny. 
Westbye, West Road, Cambridge. 


(To rae Eprror or THe “ Spectator.”’} 
Sin,—I find on referring to that most excellent work, 
“Flowers of the Field,” by Rev. C. A. Johns, that “ shoes- 
and-stockings ” is the bird’s-foot trefoil, Lotus corniculatus. I 
trust Mr. R. Scriven (Spectator, August 21st) will pardon my 
pointing out this fact.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
A. CRICKITT. 

Mentone, Selwyn Road, Eastbourne. 

|We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE FUTURE OF SPAIN. 

(To tHe Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”’} 
Srr,—I do not see the Spectator regularly, apd your issue of 
the 7th inst. has only reached me to-day (August 19th). If I 
am not too late, I should like, with your permission, to correct 
an error of fact in your article on “The Future of Spain.” 
You say that, 
“ owing to the cheap rate at which exemption from military service 
can be bought in Spain, the number of men with the colours is 
unequal even to what we should call ‘a little war.’ The Reservists 
are, therefore, being required to leave their homes, in many cases 
abandoning their families to certain want and misery. We do not 
wonder that the war is extremely unpopular.” 
The conscripts serve with the colours from the age of eighteen 
to twenty-one, and with the “ First Reserve ” from twenty-one 
to twenty-four, the remaining six years of their service being 
passed in the “Second” and “Third” Reserves. They are 
not supposed to marry until they have completed their term 
with the First Reserve, and as a matter of fact very few of 
them do, for, notwithstanding all that has been said in the 
foreign Press, “ serving the King” is a favourite occupation 
in Spain, and the standing Army is never much below its 
numerical strength. The “families abandoned [by the 
Reservists] to want and misery” exist, therefore, very excep- 
tionally, if at all, for so far only the First Reserve has been 
ealled out, and there is nothing to show, up to the date of 
writing, that there will be any necessity for a further call. 
The cost of exemption—which means purchasing a substitute 
-—is a thousand pesetas, a sum clearly prohibitive to men 
whose wages average no more than two pesetas per day for 
adults, and even less for lads under eighteen. The privilege 
thus is practically only available for the professional and 
business classes, who, together with members of the 
aristocracy, are now largely volunteering for the war. 

The foreign Press has been flooded with fictions about recent 
events here, not the least part of which refers to the supposed 
unpopularity of the war having caused the rising in Barcelona. 
The source and object of these canards are obvious enough to 
those on the spot. As a matter of fact, the nation in general, 
as well as the Army, so far from being averse from the war, 
recognise that the long-continued acts of aggression by the 
Moors were bound to cause fighting sooner or later, and 
the national self-respect is involved in the retention of the 
African possessions to an extent evidently quite unrecognised 
abroad. 

One word more. The story of the mummy of a nun having 
been deposited on the doorstep of one “Count de Guell” has 
been widely repeated, and interpreted as a protest against 
that gentleman’s connexion with the war. But many of the 
populace believe that the Marquis de Motilla is the owner of 
the mines, and I have been informed by members of that 
class which is reported abroad as hostile to the war that “the 
Marquis did ali he could to prevent fighting, and even made 
% personal appeal to the King to allow the mines to be left to 
the enemy rather than have blood shed in their defence.” 
This story may be as untrue as the other, but it is only fair 
that both aspects of the case should be given abroad, together 
with the cordial approval of the King’s supposed refusal to 





accede to the Marquis’s request on the ground that “Spain 
could not permit Treaties to be broken by the Moors without 
punishing them for it.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Resipent 1x Spar. 





THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN. 
(To tux Epiror or Tue “ Srecrator.’’} 


Sir,—We feel that it is a duty which we owe to those who most 
kindly took a leading part in carrying oat the midsummer fair and 
féte on behalf of the Hospital for Sick Children, and also to the 
public, to inform them of the financial results of that enterprise. The 
net profits of the féte amount in round numbers to £2,610, and the 
donations received for this special occasion to £2,777, making a total 
sum of £5,387 handed over to the hospital. May we at the same 
time remind our friends that after receiving this sum the hospital 
still owes £5,500 to its bankers for money advanced to carry on the 
necessary work of the current year ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Artuur Lucas, Chairman. 

Joun Murray, Vice-Chairman. 

The Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 





A MISQUOTATION, 
(To tux Eprror or tur “Sprecraror,”’} 
Sir,—In your issue of July 24th, answering (otherwise admirably) 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, you have omitted from your quotation from 
General Grant the pith of his statement. What the General said 
es SR 6 ace a propose to fight it out on this line, if it takes all 
summer.” (See Rhodes’s “ History of the United States,” Vol. IV., 
p- 443.)—I am, Sir, &c., W. BP. B. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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A TOAST. 

Sea-caPTains, and men of the ships, 

You who carry the country’s fame, 
You who sail where the red sun dips 

Or prison the utmost powers of flame 
And steam down Channel to Orient bays 

Broad and blue in a stronger light, 
London knows, and landsmen praise— 
Follow your vigils and watch your days; 
Sea-captains, and men of the ships, 

A health to your vessels to-night! 


Sea-captains, and men of the deep, 
Who ride with the English flag unfurled, 
Who share between you the boon of sleep 
Watch on watch, half round the world, 
Here’s to the swoop of the Lizard gleam, 
The green-clad cone of the Rame ahead, 
Or a signal of “ Passed” from the Start abeam— 
Fair runs to the harbours of which you dream; 
Here's luck, and no need for the lead! 


Men and women and children at home 
Follow your track by the printed page, 
Listen at night to the wind and foam, 
Hold your letters @s love’s true gage ; 
Rough little heads find Sunda Strait, 
Aden, Tacoma, or far Kowloon, 
Rio, or ’Frisco’s Golden Gate ; 
Mark your passage and fix each date ;— 
Sea-captains, and men of the deep, 
Turn again homeward soon! 


Think of home, when the still, soft sheen 

Of the big moon glows on the Indian bay; 
When the engines race, and the funnels lean 

To right, to left, through the sluicing spray ; 
When pale Polaris her star-chain dips 

An‘l new worlds glitter where grey dawn f: owned: 
Think of home, O men of the ships, 
Of those who name you with trembling lips, 
And hear, sea-captains, the echoes ring— 

“ A health to the homeward-bound !” 

Witrrip L. Ranpevt, 
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A NEW LIFE OF STERNE* 
Our first word must be one of congratulation to Professor 
Cross upon the difficult feat he has accomplished in writing, 
on the other side of the Atlantic, a biography which has had 
to be pieced together from authorities accessible for the most 
part only in England. His task would have been, as he 
admits, “much more difficult without the aid of Mr. Sidney 
Lee’s excellent bibliography”; we may venture to go further, 
and say that without the aid of Mr. Lee’s excellent outline in 
the Dictionary of National Biography Professor Cross would 
have found his success very different from what it is. With 
that outline to guide him, he has been able to fill in the picture 
and here and there to correct, as he claims, some traditional 
errors which he has found still lurking there. However, the 
only error to which he calls attention concerns the Political 
Romance, a skit better known as the “History of a warm 
watch-coat.” This skit Mr. Cross has ascertained to have 
been first printed in 1759, and not ten years later, as is 
generally supposed. The chapter dealing with the story of 
the quarrel among the Cathedral officials at York which led 
up to this first effort of Sterne’s wit is one of the best and 
most original in Professor Cross’s volume. But every page 
bears witness to the scrupulous care with which he has 
verified his authorities and consulted every likely source of 
information. There must be a slip on p. 348, where a person 
whom Sterne calls Lord Maynard is said to have been a 
Baronet; and Mr. Cross does not seem to understand that it 
was necessary for Sterne to be described as a chaplain to some 
nobleman in order to hold two livings in plurality. It does 
not follow that he discharged any chaplait.’s duties. 

The most serious defect in the book as a biography is the 
persistent glossing over of the more discreditable incidents in 
Sterne’s life. Mr. Cross’s reading of Sterne’s disposition, for 
we can hardly speak of his “character,” is not very different 
from that of most modern critics. According to one compact 
summary of epithets, he was “a volatile, self-centred, morally 
apathetic man of genius, who was not destitute of generous 
instincts.” His temperament was easily excitable to tears or 
laughter, and quickly responsive to feminine influence; and 
by and by he learned to keep his finger on his emotional 
pulse for literary purposes. This sensibility, combined with 
his rare gift of humour, and his still rarer gift of self- 
expression, made him the writer of genius that he undoubtedly 
was. And speaking of him simply as a wr-ter, it is possible 
to follow Mr. Cross in the apology for Sterne’s “ follies and 
indiscretions” which he adapts from Char'es Lamb’s apology 
for the Restoration drama, and say that “the everlasting 
humour of the man saves him; it lifts him out of the world 
of moral conventions into a world of his own making.” But 
Mr. Cross is not only writing a criticism of Tristram Shandy 
and the Sentimental Journey, he set out to write the “personal 
history” of Laurence Sterne; and therefore the man as 
much as the writer must come up for judgment; and the 
man did not live in a world of his own making. Speaking of 
“the man Sterne,” to use Dr. Johnson’s expression, Mr. 
Cross thus sums up his general opinion :— 

“ Such virtues and such vices as Sterne possessed are comprehended 
in the ideal of old English Knighthood as modified by the spirit of 


the Renaissance. Tho virtues of the gentleman in those days were, 
according to Chaucer, 


‘Truth and honour, freedom (generosity) and courtesy.’ 
And all his vices, lying under the pretty concealment of the most 
perfect manners, were of the flesh only.” 
But with deference to the Yale Professor of English, the 
virtues of a gentleman have at no period in England excluded 
the virtues “of the flesh.” Chaucer was the last person to 
limit gentleness to truth and courtesy in word. “ Look,” he 
says— 
* Look who that is most vertuous alway, 

Prive and apert, and most entendeth ay 

To do the gentle deedes that he can, 

And take him for the greatest gentleman.” 
And Chaucer “modified by the spirit of the Renaissance ” is 
Spenser, who gives us his picture of a gentleman in The Faery 
Queene. Sterne’s perfect manners are sufficient explanation 





* The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne. By Wilbur L. Cross, Professor of 
English in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. London: Mac- 


and justification of his social success in London and Parisian 
society; but they do not entitle a biographer to waive the 
question whether his private life was or was not scandalous, 
Mr. Traill, quoting a solemn asseveration of innocence made 
but a few months before Sterne’s death, came to the conclusion 
that his love affairs were “ what is somewhat absurdly called 
Platonic.” On the other side, John Croft, brother of the 
Squire of Stillington, one of Sterne’s livings, makes definite 
charges, which Mr. Cross neither quotes nor offers grounds for 
disbelieving, as perhaps he might have done. This is not fair 
to Sterne, who, it must be remembered, was precluded by his 
Christian profession from distinguishing between “vices of 
the flesh’ and vices of the spirit. 

Mr. Cross has another defence that he sets up occasionally 
for Sterne the man,—namely, that “manners and morals” 
were completely different in the later eighteenth century from 
what they are to-day. ‘“ Manners,” we may admit, were 
certainly different. Warburton and other Bishops were 
among the early patrons of Tristram Shandy; and Bishop 
Newton, the editor of Milton, was in a small minority, along 
with Johnson and Goldsmith, in objecting to its coarseness, 
But were morals so very different? There was undoubtedly a 
“fast set” in London which thought itself above the Seventh 
Commandment, as, for all we know, there may be to-day; but 
the Bishops did not belong to it; and Warburton did not 
break with Sterne, as Mr. Cross absurdly hints, because 

terne had not followed his literary counsels, but because he 
had heard unpleasant reports of his private life. Writing to 
his friend Hurd at the end of 1761, the Bishop says :-—“ Sterne 
has published his fifth and sixth volumes of Tristram. They 
are wrote pretty much like the first and second; but whether 
they will restore his reputation as a writer with the publick is 
another question.—The fellow himself is an irrecoverable 
scoundrel.” On this Mr. Cross comments: “No one who 
read agreed with Warburton.” But Warburton meant his 
comparison with the early volumes to be a compliment; and 
then he proceeded to distinguish between the book and the 
man. The manners he could tolerate, the morals he could 
not. It ought to be testimonial enough to Sterne’s respect- 
ability that Dr. Drummond, the Archbishop of York, admitted 
him to friendship. But when we are informed that Hall- 
Stevenson, who at his Yorkshire castle imitated the profanities 
of Medmenham Abbey, also visited at Bishopthorp, and that 
Sterne confided to the Archbishop his infatuation for Mrs. 
Draper, we are tempted to ask for his Grace’s own testi- 
monials. “ A sensible, worldly man,” wrote Horace Walpole, 
“but much addicted to his bottle.” 

We have called attention to this weak side of Professor 
Cross’s book because we hope that in a second edition he may 
see fit to reconsider these indefensible judgments. We should 
be sorry that so careful a piece of literary work should do 
anything to debase the moral currency. 





PREHISTORIC RHODESIA.* 


A FEw years ago Professor David Maciver published a work 
on Mediaeval Rhodesia in which he expounded a new theory of 
the Mashonaland ruins, which had hitherto been considered to 
be the work of some prehistoric Asiatic colonists. He main- 
tained that the ruins were roughly of one date and type, and 
that they were the work of the Bantu themselves, somewhere 
about the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. His arguments 
were partly archaeological, partly historical. He held that 
there was no evidence to connect the ancient world, and in 
especial the Arabs of the pre-Koranic period, with South-East 
Africa; he declared that the type of civilisation and the relics 
found were purely African in character; and in particular he 
found pieces of Nankin china deeper than the oldest founda- 
tions of the Zimbabwe temple, which he claimed as final dating 
material. Professor Maciver stated his case with great bold- 
ness and clearness, and primd facie it seemed conclusive. 
For ourselves, we have no a priori preference between the 
two theories. If it is interesting to believe that Rhodesia 
has a long history, linked up with the Phoenicians and the 
Arabs of Sabara, it is no less interesting to believe that the 
Bantu race were possessed within historical times of a culture 
far higher than anything which had been hitherto credited to 
them. The latter theory is perhaps the more attractive, as it is 





*Pre-Historic Rhodesia, By BR. N. Hall, With Illustrations and Maps, London; 
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“— cally the more hopeful. When we reviewed Professor 
a eciver’s book we admitted that his argument seemed con- 
elusive. Mr. RB. N. Hall in the work before us replies to this 
argument. He is the chief South African expert on the 
ruins, and has already written of them in two delightful 
yolumes. With immense knowledge and care he re-examines all 
the evidence, and his conclusions are in favour of the older 
view. As we gave our qualified adherence three ‘years ago to 
Professor Maeiver’s side, we are bound to state Mr. Hall’s 
arguments and to give them full consideration. The book has 
its faults as a piece of dialectic. It is packed with information, 
and contains some most valuable additional matter, such as the 
“Gazetteer of Mediaeval Rhodesia.” But from the point of 
view of controversy it is a little overloaded with collateral 
evidence, and some minor aspects are treated at unnecessary 
length. Mr. Hall has a tendency to the fault of enumerating 
rather than weighing arguments. But when all has been 
said, on the main points at issue he seems to us to prove his 
case. The true origin of the Mashonaland ruins still remains 
a speculation, but it is practically certain that they had not 
the origin which Professor Maciver attributes to them. 

In an argument so long and so full of detail we can only 
select the main features. In the first place, Professor Maciver 
denies that there was any foreign occupation of Rhodesia 
earlier than that of the Arabs of Magadoxo in the eleventh 
century. From this it follows that the ancient rock gold-mines 
must either be Kaffir in origin or subsequent to the eleventh 
century. According to the evidence of mining experts, a 
prodigious quantity of gold—not less than £75,000,000 worth— 
has been taken from these rock-mines. Now it is perfectly 
clear from Portuguese records that they were not being 
worked during their period, roughly 1505 to 1760. They had 
great difficulty in getting gold at all, and the little they 
got was in the form of dust. The native population, the 
Ma-Karanga, were not miners, and the yield of the rock- 
mines was banket, “ which, not showing a speck of visible 
gold, would not have afforded without assay and determina- 
tion any possible clue as to its value.” We know from 
Arab authorities that from the tenth century onwards no 
gold ornaments were worn by the natives; therefore the 
profusion of gold ornaments found at Zimbabwe must have 
belonged to a much earlier period. The Portuguese tried 
to get gold and failed, and we have their verdict on the 
country in their historian’s phrase: “O illusoro Potosi de 
Chicova! O fabuloso El Dovardo de Quiteve!” But the con- 
temporary Portuguese writers—i.e., De Conto and De Barros 
—knew of the old rock-mines, and considered that they were 
the source of the Queen of Sheba’s gold. If the Portuguese 
were not miners, neither were the Ma-Karanga. They have 
never in their history shown the slightest mining skill, and 
banket-mining requires the highest skill and its practice over 
a long period of years. They are a conservative people, 
tenacious of tradition, but there is no tradition among 
them of any mining. The conclusion suggests itself 
that in the tenth century these mines were already 
very ancient and their art quite forgotten, and that that 
art must have been the possession of a non-Bantu people 
who had great mining experience. The shape of their ingots 
we know to have been of the astragali pattern, the same as the 
tin ingots mined by the Phoenicians in Cornwall. Mr. Hall 
thinks that the rock-mines were much ‘more ancient than the 
ruins, and that the Zimbabwe temple was built by the 
miners at some time long after they had founded the gold 
industry. 

Mr. Hall then passes to the question of native tradition. 
He shows from the history of other Bantu tribes the enduring 
quality of tradition, especially among a conservative people 
like the Ma-Karanga, who have been living in their present 
country for about a thousand years. To them the ruins are 
“hoar ancient.” They were built “when stones were soft and 
days were misty,” and were the work of devils. We know 
from Portuguese sources that before the sixteenth century 
the Ma-Karanga had the same story. This ethnological 
eviderice makes it very difficult to believe that the natives 
had any share in the building of them in historic times. If 
the whole wonderful Zimbabwe structure, with its evidence of 
curions ceremonial, were the outcome of the natural evolution 
of the Bantu mind, which speedily forgot all about them, it 
must have taken place within a century or two, and must have 
included a science of rock-mining which has no parallel outside 


modern times. It seems an ethnological miracle too wonderful 
to credit. 
Mr. Hall then proceeds to prove that the Inyanga 
remains, so far from being, as Professor Maciver thonght, 
the oldest in the country, are much later than Zimbabwe, 
and represent a late imitation and not the prototype. We 
think that he makes good his general point that instead 
of evolution in culture within historic times the process 
has been one of rapid decadence in culture. Passing 
over the evidence for the Elliptical Temple and the 
Conical Tower at Zimbabwe, with their numerous Asiatic 
parallels, as well as the finds of phalli and ceremonial 
utensils, which have a strong Asiatic suggestion, we come 
to the “Nankin china” argument, which is really the founda- 
tion of Professor Maciver’s case. If mediaeval china was 
found below the oldest foundations, then these foundations 
were mediaeval. Mr. Hall’s answer is that the china was not 
found below the foundations of the main walls, but below the 
level of the foundations of the walls in the enclosure. But 
all this enclosure has been repeatedly trenched by gold- 
prospectors and curio-hunters, and every kind of odds and 
ends turns up. A Birmingham umbrella-frame and a brandy- 
bottle have been found in the same enclosure at a greater 
depth than that at which Professor Maciver found the china. 
Nankin china was imported into the country in quantities by 
the Portuguese, and it is found so generally throughout the 
country that the natives use bits of it as razors. With the 
climate of Rhodesia, the dry winter and the heavy summer 
rains, such sharp articles work their way down to a great 
depth in a very short time. It would therefore appear that 
the Nankin china find is not dating evidence of any kind. 
Those who have seen the Zimbabwe ruins must always have 
felt a little doubtful about Professor Maciver’s dictum that 
the Elliptical Temple is only “a translation into stone of the 
principles of a Kaffir hut.” Its elaborate drainage system 
and its massive and finished architecture, as well as its curious 
exotic decoration, remove it far from the ken of the rough- 
and-ready house-building of the country, which we know to 
have existed substantially in its present form for half-a-dozen 
centuries. Mr. Hall seems to us to disprove the mediaeval 
theory of origin, and to make out a good primd-facie case for 
the older explanation. This explanation presupposes the 
advent in Africa at some indefinite time prior to the Moslem 
era of an Asiatic people, who were responsible for the ancient 
rock-mines. There was a large export of gold from the 
country, and in the mining the colonists may have been assisted 
by labourers from Western India. At some date subsequent 
to the opening of the mines the Zimbabwe temples were built, 
and a form of worship was practised after the type of the 
cults of Arabia and Western India. The workmen engaged 
in the building may have been negroes under the direction 
of Arab overseers, and the mingled Asiatic and negroid 
medium through which the foreign culture was manifested 
would account for the blurring of the original significance of 
orientation and emblem. The colonists mixed their blood 
with the negro, and a hybrid race grew up which in time 
mingled with the Ma-Karanga, and left its trace in the 
Semitic features and practices for which that tribe are still 
remarkable. There is some evidence that the Zimbabwe 
temples were suddenly abandoned, probably because of an 
irruption of barbarians from the North, who drove out the 
half-Arab, half-negro dwellers. All this is, of course, only 
hypothesis, but it is an hypothesis which seems to fit in better 
with ascertained facts than any other which has been put 
forward. 





THE DECAY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME.* 
Tne words “Roman Catholic Church” never fail to kindle 
the imagination; for each term of this magical phrase 
has its own powerful and moving associations. Many 
devout members of the Church regard her almost with 
adoration, and some of her numerous opponents are 
affected by an equally unreasoning hatred. Other minds, 
avoiding these extremes, are nevertheless profoundly stirred 
by her long and romantic history, or by what they imagine 
to be her mysterious and unchanging existence in the 
present world. They look backward to her distant and 
hazy origins. They remember her desperate conflict with 


* The Decay of the Church of Rome. By Joseph McCabe, London; Methuen 
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Imperial Rome, and her overwhelming victory, followed by 
a recovery not less marvellous from the wreckage of the 
Empire. Then they consider her alliance with the new 
elements of civilisation, the elaboration of her own system 
which culminated in the mediaeval Papacy, her grave misuse 
of wealth and power, her frenzied opposition to all genuine 
reform and progress, and the fierce policy of the Catholic 
Reaction. Passing onwards, they think of her international 
organisation, of her obedient hierarchy, her multitude of con- 
ventual agencies, her Press and her diplomacy, of her diffusion 
into every region of the globe, and her unnumbered millions 
of adherents. These various aspects and memories of so great 
an institution are almost baffling in their complexity. At 
first sight they may appear a little dazzling, especially to 
outsiders, who, according to the Tacitean rule, magnify the 
unknown. Even professional historians have been carried 
away, as Macaulay was in his notorious essay on Ranke’s 
Popes; so it is not surprising that lesser historians and 
journalists, and above all partisans, have given a loose rein to 
their imagination. Even statisticians have been influenced by 
their own enthusiasm, or by the exaggerated estimates of others; 
and the adherents of the Roman Church are reckoned usually 
at a figure which varies from about two hundred and twenty 
to two hundred and seventy millions. An article in the 
Strand Magazine for August, 1906, ventured so far as three 
hundred and fifty-three millions. Besides these gigantic 
figures, we also hear continually of Rome’s progress, of her 
increase at the expense of other Christian bodies, and 
especially of her triumphant growth in England _iteelf, 
throughout the British Empire, and in the United States. 
Cool observers will notice at once that all these estimates of 
numbers are loose, and that statements of progress are vague. 
They are so discordant with one another, and so irreconcilable 
with acknowledged facts, that little reliance can be placed on 
any one of them. The numbers which are attributed generally 
to the Roman Catholic Church are all obtained by assigning 
to her the whole population of certain countries, and by 
making generous estimates for countries which are not 
wholly Roman Catholic. 

Mr. McCabe has examined all these figures and estimates 
very carefully, weighing and testing them in many ways, 
looking at them from every point of view, and coming at the 
last to very definite conclusions, which he describes as “ safe 
and somewhat startling”; and “ startling” they certainly will 
be to fervent Roman Catholics. In one of his opening pages 
he formulates a thesis, which he promises “will be rigidly 
demonstrated.” “Instead of showing signs of increase, the 
Church of Rome is rapidly decaying, and only a dramatic 
change of its whole character can save it from ruin.” 

Let us say, before we pass on, that Mr. McCabe’s volume 
is well and agreeably written. His present style is less hard 
and trenchant than in some of his earlier books. It has 
gained in clearness and simplicity as he proceeds in author- 
ship. So far as the present writer has tested him, he is an 
accurate and honest worker, whose facts can always be relied 
on, whose judgments are acute and interesting. Moreover, in 
Roman Catholic affairs he speaks from a long and intimate 
experience, and he knows very well what he is talking about. 
It should be added that this book is wholly free from a con- 
troversial bias. The facts, indeed, are strong; but they are 
left to speak for themselves, which they do with an over- 
whelming effect. The tone of the writer is always moderate 
and courteous. Though he deals with statistics, his book is 
deeply interesting. It is full of romance, and, still more, full 
of pathos. Many errors and many crimes are, no doubt, 
shown working out their inevitable conclusions, but, as we 
must remember, at the expense and suffering of innumerable 
good men. Principles are inexorable, and they exact the full 
penalty from individuals. Nowhere are human disillusion- 
ments and failures so tragic as in religion. Mr. McCabe's 
work should be reviewed in the spirit in which it was written. 
It should be regarded solely as a question of statistics, and 
not in any sense as a matter of dogmatic controversy. It is 
only so that it can do good. And it gives no occasion for 
boasting to any Christian, whatever it may do for neutrals or 
opponents; for every other Christian sect, as the doom of the 
Papacy is unfolded, must apply to itself, mutatis mutandis, 

the disconcerting moral, de te fabula narratur. 
Mr. McCabe divides his work into fifteen chapters. He 


divisions: the Latin world, which includes France, Itg 
Spain and Portugal, and their American descendants ; o, 
English-speaking world, which includes Great Britain, Greater 
Britain, and the United States ; the Germanic world, including 
Austria, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland. Russia hag q small 
chapter to herself, and missionary countries fall under one o, 
other of the previous headings. 

Passing for a moment to a more general view, Mr. McCabe 
says that his plan has been to compare the present position of 
Romanism with its position about the middle of last century, 
He “ finds that instead of having made considerable progress 
during that time, it has lost nearly a third ef its dominion”. 
he adds that the process of decay has been increasingly 
accelerated of “late years,” and that it is not likely to 
be arrested under the reign of Pius X. “ Romanism hag 
entered upon a remarkable phase of disintegration.” The 
Church ought to contain 270,000,000, “if the Vatican Lad 
done no more than retain its followers of eighty years ago, 
and their children.” But instead of this, 80,090,000 at least 
must be deducted, if we would realise the actual condition of 
Romanism. The Church is not making any real progress in 
England and the United States. French Roman Catholicism 
has shrunk from about 36,000,000 to at the most 6,000,000, 
Several millions must be added to the loss from Italy. Spain 
and Spanish America add several millions more. There is 
leakage in Austria, in Germany, and in all the smaller 
countries. And the statistics of quality are even more 
serious than those of quantity. They “show that fully 
eighty per cent. of the actual supporters of the Vatican 
belong to the illiterate masses of the population; and we 
shall further discover that, in proportion as education is given 
to them, they tend to discard their allegiance to Rome.” Mr. 
McCabe reckons the Church of Rome at 190,764,378, and of 
these he says that at least 120,000,000 are illiterates, many 
of them being South American tribes, nominally Christian, 
but in the lowest stages of civilisation. One-fourth of the 
Roman Catholic population of the world is Spanish-American. 
In Europe, too, quality has to be estimated as well as numbers; 
and the supporters of the Vatican are most numerous in South 
Italy, in Bavaria, and in the various backward provinces of 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy :— 

“* Catholic countries’ are disappearing from the map of the world.” 

“France is more effectively lost than Germany was in the sixteenth 
century.” 

“In mind and heart the nation has turned definitely away from 
Rome; and the fault is largely Rome's.” 

“In the case of France, we can make a fairly precise determina- 
tion of the fortunes of the Church of Rome. Within half-a-century it has 
fallen from the position of a Church of 30,000,000, in a population of 
36,000,000, to » shrunken body of (at the most) 6,000,000, in a 
population of 39,000,000. It is, of course, a mere popular fallacy 
that the population of France is stationary. It has steadily though 
slowly increased, while the number of the faithful has rapidly 
decreased.” 

These figures do not represent mere assertion. They are tested, 
Mr. McCabe assures us, by marriages, birth-rates, church 
attendance and accommodation, numbers of the clergy, Easter 
duties, political votes and influence, educational statistics ; by 
every test which can be applied to a complicated and difficult 
subject, in which official returns are generally defective, and 
a religious census is the most deceptive statement of all. By 
working his calculations on different lines, Mr. McCabe 
reaches the same general conclusions; and this account of 
his processes applies to all the other countries as well as to 
France. In the cases of Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
United States, emigration and immigration enter largely into 
the calculation. The movements of population have been 
continual and considerable since the second quarter of last 
century; and it has been forgotten too often in considering 
the United States that every million added to the Romanists 
there, over and above the native increase, means the loss of an 
equal number from other countries. 

As to England, Mr. McCabe says: “ Apart from France, 
the Roman Catholic Church has lost more heavily in the 
English-speaking world than it has done in the Latin world” ; 
and the explanation of his figures justifies this statement, which 
is so contrary to the accepted view. He estimates the Roman 
Catholics in England in 1800 at a hundred thousand. Since then 
the general population has quadrupled, and the Roman Catholic 
body, without any immigration, should amount to four hundred 
thousand. But at least a million Irish, besides many other 
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nineteen 
Taking all the factors into account, the Romanists in England 
should number somewhere between three and four millions. 
As a matter of fact, they only amount to one million two 
hundred thousand. That is a less relative proportion than 
existed under Charles I. Striking as the absolute increase 
may be, there is nothing “miraculous” about it, as Mr. 
McCabe points out, when the amount of Irish and foreign 
immigration is considered. As to the figure itself, Mr. 
McCabe tests his estimate from every point of view, and the 
application of each test confirms it; whereas if a larger total 
be accepted, impossible results are obtained with regard 
to marriages, church accommodation, school attendance, 
and all the other standards which can be applied to 
the figures. “The clergy now know,” says Mr. McCabe, 
“that they are fighting a stern fight to preserve, not to 
extend, their domain in England.” So far from gaining 
ground, relatively, since 1850, Mr. McCabe credits Anglo- 
Romanism with a loss of about two millions on what their 
numbers ought to be at a normal rate of increase. The 
leakage has been enormous, and it still continues. It over- 
whelms any small and ephemeral gains from so-called “ con- 
versions.” For the whole British Empire he estimates a 
Roman Catholic population of 9,570,000, including 1,489,588 
natives in Ceylon and India. This is out of a population 
estimated at 392,846,835. The very significant estimate is 
added, that out of the eighteen million Romanists in the 
whole English-speaking world, including, of course, the United 
States, not a million, probably, are of Anglo-Saxon blood. 
Certainly, as one reads the Anglo-Roman Clergy List, the 
dearth of English names is very significant, and the proportion 
of them seems to decrease. Archbishop’s House need not be 
too exultant, nor need the various Protestant Societies be 
either truculent or panic-stricken, Let us prescribe for them 
a little unusual sobriety. 

And so Mr. McCabe pursues his examination through all 
the countries, finding in them all a balance of loss. His 
figures are, indeed, as he says, “startling”; not only for 
England, but still more for the United States and for 
Germany, in both of which Romanism has been thought so 
vigorous and so increasing. Startling as his figures are, his 
general conclusions are borne out by his careful tests, and by 
the very interesting and acute analyses with which he 
supports his arguments. 

Italy, Spain, and Spanish America, he says, are following 
in the way of France. The American dream of a democratic 
Church is useless. The tentative alliance between Leo XIII. 
and Labour is dissolved. Mediaevalism is impossible in the 
modern world. Education invariably dissolves allegiance to 
the Vatican. A change of policy with regard to Modernism, 
for instance, would shock the uncultured millions of the 
Papacy; and a continuance of the present repressive and 
retrogressive policy must end by losing for the Church all 
that yet remains in it of European culture and modern 
progress. Such are the alternatives before the Curia, and its 
future, as Mr. McCabe well says, is ‘“‘ dark.” 

Before we leave this deeply interesting book we ought to 
say, for fear of misapprehension, that what we have written 
above in commendation must not be taken as making us 
responsible for all or any of Mr. McCabe’s actual figures. 
His statistics are his own, not ours. No doubt when criticised 
in detail by experts blunders of omission and of commission, 
or even occasionally mistakes in logic or arithmetic, will be 
discovered. We never saw a volume yet packed with what 
from the nature of things must be estimates rather than 
precise calculations which was not open to such attack. 
Taken as a whole, however, we believe that the work will be 
able to stand fire, and with its general conclusions we are in 
sympathy, It is a book which cannot be ignored. 





SIXTY YEARS OF UPPINGHAM CRICKET.* 
Tsata considerable volume, consisting of three hundred pages 
and put forth with circumstances of sumptuousness, should be 
devoted to the cricket history of one school is indeed a sign 
of the times upon which it would not be difficult to moralise. 
But to do so, with An Englishman’s Home so recent, would 
perhaps be tedious; and we merely content ourselves with 
remarking upon the strangeness that such a publication 


must possess for Continental eyes, and congratulating our- 
selves upon the happy fortune for pleasure-loving school- 
boys that is obtained by belonging to a nation with great 
confidence, great possessions, great prestige, and an insular 
position. If ever a book belonged to the literature of security, 
this does; and it might cause the reader to reflect upon the 
change that would come over the publishers’ lists alone were 
that security to be removed. We commend the subject to 
the philosophic critic. 

The history of Uppingham at the wickets is briefly “H. H.” 
Many names illustrious in the first-class game may be 
mentioned, such as C. BE. Green and A. P. Lucas, Gregor 
McGregor, D. Q. Steel, Hugh Rotherham, Stanley 
Christopherson, and Mr. Patterson himself, the author of 
this book; but H. H. Stephenson, the old Surrey bowler and 
All-England man, was the basic force. He was Uppingham 
cricket; they, merely his thoughts and deeds. “H. H.” 
was engaged by Mr. Green (who has stood to Uppingham in 
the relation of Bob Grimston to Harrow) in 1872, and he 
coached its cricketers until 1896; and but for him this book 
would never have been. Mr. Patterson’s pages descriptive of 
Stephenson's methods, though they may be dull to the non- 
cricketing mind, are far from dull to one who knows anything 
of the art. We quote the final words of the book, which 
deals with cricket throughout in the right spirit -— 

“Tt has been a favourite device among writers of golf to point a 
moral wherewith to adorn their tale. Let me, therefore, follow their 
example, and throw this little work into the arena with a final 
message to my schoolfellows and successors. Nay, it is not so much 
my message, as that of him who for so many years taught the boys 
of Uppingham all they knew of cricket. It is this: 

To the batsman the straight bat. 

To the bowler we eve the good length. 

To all cricketers ... enthusiasm. 
Such is the last word I should like to leave with the readers and 
cricketers alike of my dear old school.” 

For the rest, the work is almost exclusively Uppingham, 
and hardly matter for the general public at all. But if 
every name mentioned therein, even if it has but a round 0 to 
it in the score-sheet, means a purchaser, Mr. Patterson and 
his publishers will alike do well. A portrait of Thring serves 
as frontispiece. 





GIUSEPPE BARETTIL* 

Marcantonio Gruserpre BaRettr made a reputation for 
himself as a man of letters both in Italy and in England. 
But it was in England, where, indeed, he spent the greater 
part of his active years, that he achieved success,—the practical 
success which is measured by the rewards of labour. 
Literature in Italy was still dominated by the patron, 
almost as much as it had been in the days of Horace and 
Martial. Baretti himself was said to have been the first 
writer who received “ copy-money,”—that is, payment from the 
publisher of his book. In England the patron still lingered; 
but he did not command the situation; there was a reading 
public, and the man who pleased it could be sure of a 
competence, if not of wealth. Baretti’s position in Italian 
literature we must pass over. It is well described by our 
author, and it will suffice to remark here that it is better 
established now than it was in his lifetime. He was sufficiently 
well known, for, indeed, he was not a man to be ignored; 
but he was involved in angry controversies. Now it is 
generally recognised that he was a wholesome force. 

His first visit to England was made in 1751; he was 
then thirty-one. His business was to learn English, and he 
accomplished this with extraordinary success. He came, and 
that before very long, to write the language with confidence 
and dignity. It would not be easy to find a parallel case; 
a foreigner of mature years, not knowing a syllable of 
English, contrives to do what is not very simple nowadays, 
when all the circumstances are much more favourable,—make 
a living by writing books. Of course, he did not begin with 
this occupation. He found some work at the Italian Opera, 
and he taught modern languages. With French he had been 
familiar from early years, and he knew something of 
Spanish and Portuguese. Then he began to make literary 
acquaintances, the chief among them being Dr. Johnson. 
We do not know how the acquaintance began. Johnson 
himself, in giving evidence in the Haymarket trial (when 
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Baretti was tried for mortally wounding a bully who had 
assaulted him), dated it back to 1753. The friendship lasted 
for many years, with an unhappy interruption at the 
end. An argument between the two men ended in a 
quarrel, which probably would have been made up, like others 
which had gone before, but that Johnson’s death anticipated 
a reconciliation. There was a genuine affection between the 
two, quite enough to rouse Boswell’s jealousy. (Mr. Collison- 
Morley, however, is wrong in saying that Boswell “never 
loses an opportunity of speaking ill of him in the Life”; the 
first notice of him is in these words, “an Italian of con- 
siderable literature”; he quotes Johnson’s three letters to 
him without a depreciatory word, as he does a very favour- 
able estimate, under date 1768.) In 1770 he published his 
Journey from London to Genoa, receiving £500 for it— 
a very handsome price when we translate it into modern 
value—nor did the publisher lose by the transaction. Another 
important work was a revised edition of Alfieri’s Dictionary 
of the English and Italian Languages. It was practically 
a new work, and has not been altogether superseded even 
at the present time. But the most interesting things in the 
Life are the opinions expressed from time to time about 
England and the English. London he admired greatly ; but 
he was painfully struck by the contrast between the splendour 
of its wealth and the extremity of its poverty. This contrast 
has not been removed by a century and a half; but the 
foreigner must go further to seek it. Then it could be seen 
in our finest thoroughfares. The English, too, he admired, 
especially for their generosity. This was long before he 
had the practical proof of this virtue in a pension which 
gave ease to his last years. 





EARLY HISTORY OF NEW YORK.* 

Mrs. Van RENSSELAER's first volume tells the story of 
New Amsterdam from its founding down to the capitulation 
to Colonel Nicolls, as commander of the English colonial 
forces, a period of forty years (1624-1664) ; the second carries 
on the narrative of the story—that is, of New York, as the 
place was called after its capture—down to 1691. Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer takes her task very seriously indeed, and has, it 
is manifest, expended upon it a vast amount of labour. Every 
chapter is followed by notes of reference, and there is a 
bibliography of thirty-seven pages in Vol. II. Her general 
purpose, too, is very definite. She has in view, we are told, 
as she writes, besides the antecedent Reformation and the 
revolt of the Netherlands from Spain, the English struggle 
against Charles I, the Revolution of 1688, the American 
Revolution, and the French Revolution. No one can object to 
this ; it is thus that great books are written. We cannot help 
thinking, indeed, that it would have been well to omit what looks 
like a rhetorical flourish,—z.e., the statement that these move- 
ments were parts of a struggle to “win recognition for the 
essential equality of men.” The phrase occurs in a document 
which Mrs. Van Rensselaer regards with reverence, but it has 
no corresponding reality in the world of facts. It even requires 
some courage to draw it from its place in a country which has 
the negro problem to solve. Another minor criticism we have 
tomake. A “ Historyof New York” at once suggests Diedrich 
Knickerbocker. Our author knows it, and the fact moves 
her to an anger which it would have been more prudent to 
conceal, Washington Irving’s book is, she concedes, a classic, 
though “ few people read it, fewer enjoy it.” Well, if this is so, 
we are sorry for the taste of Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s country- 
men; here, we believe, it is better appreciated. But all the 
solemn warnings to the readers of these volumes not to be led 
away by this burlesque seem curiously out of place. For our 
part, we are quite sure that the recollection of the Peter 
Stuyvesant of comedy makes us more anxious to see what 
the man really was, and this we cannot do better than by 
reading these exact and laborious pages. 





JAPANESE FOLK-LORE.t 
Tue first thing that attracts our admiration in this volume 
is the illustrations. They are excellent reproductions of 
Japanese art, and we greatly regret that we have not the 
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means of giving our readers any idea of their attraction. We 
can only say that there are rather more pictures than 
stories,—sixty-two to fifty-seven. As to the stories, we fee] 
that one or two specimens will serve our purpose better than 
any attempt at criticism. All that we need say is that the 
ideals are not always of the Western kind. Here is a 
characteristically Japanese ending to what looks like a 
promising love-story. Okawa, a young Samurai, renders a 
service to a widow and her beautiful daughter Kazuye. The 
two are doing all they can to avenge a murdered husband and 
father. Kazuye has a place found for her in a Daimio’s 
household. Okawa contrives to make his way into the 
palace and see her. He is discovered, and tells the 
story to the Daimio, taking all the blame to himself. 
He is forgiven, and then vows to his sweetheart that he 
will first avenge her father and then claim her as bis 
wife. Now for the unexpected ending. A fire breaks out 
in the Daimio’s palace, and Okawa shows his gratitude by 
saving the valuable deeds on which the great man’s fortunes 
depend. And how? By opening his own belly, and hiding 
them within. Then we have a queer inversion of the Hero 
and Leander story. O Tani falls in love with a handsome 
young monk. Will he give up his vows andmarry her? Yes, 
he says, if she will cross the lake to the temple which he serves 
in a washing-tub. 1t was his way of putting her off. She 
tries it, and is drowned, partly because the priest had put out 
the guiding-light. Here, again, is a curious parallel to the old 
Hamadryad story which W. Savage Landor made into the 
best poem of his Hellenics. Heitaro saves an old willow-tree 
from being cut down. A few days later he sees a beautiful 
girl standing beneath the branches. He falls in love, and she 
consents to become his wife; only he must ask no questions. 
Six years afterwards the tree is doomed ; the Emperor is going 
to build a temple, and the timber is wanted. This time the 
villagers are for having it cut down, thinking that it will bring 
them good luck. Of course, Heitaro’s wife is the spirit of the 
tree. She disappears when the felling begins, for she has to 
share its fate. And now comes a characteristic addition. It 
is found to be impossible to move the trunk, till the little boy 
whom the willow nymph had borne to Heitaro lays his hand 
on the back end and gives it a push. To this day labourers 
employed in timber-bauling sing the song, the chantey, which 
the father is said to have composed. 





NOVELS. 


WATCHERS BY THE SHORE.® 

Mr. Patterson has the great merit of perceiving the 
modulations in the hearts of men, which he knows are not 
entirely good or entirely bad. His story is a story of violence, 
set in circumstances of elemental violence—on a bitter and 
boisterous shore—and yet there is no theatrical violence in it. 
It is not a pleasant story, any more than the episode of Hetty 
Sorrel in Adam Bede is pleasant; but what a relief to the 
reader of many ordinary novels to feel that he can be reason- 
ably sure after a few pages that the author will not “let him 
down” with some preposterous unreality, or with what is 
perhaps even more trying,—a series of situations which are 
approximately true and yet incredible! With Mr. Patterson 
you feel that nearly all he tells you must have happened so. 
The story has the compass of a large theme; and though he 
has not indeed written a great book, it is right to say that he 
knows what a great work of fiction is, and boldly sets his foot 
on the slopes of Parnassus. 

Shingle Street is the scene. Those who are acquanted 
with the Suffolk coast need not be told that it is a real place. 
It is a forlorn spot near Orford and Hollesley set between 
marshes and terrible wastes of shingle, which have the 
reputation of changing their form in every on-shore gale 
and altering the pilotage of the narrow and difficult channel 
into the haven. Some yachtsmen have their private belief that 
the shifting character of the bar is exaggerated in the interests 
of the pilots, yet, after all, few of them would try to penetrate 
into that tricky place unpiloted when any sea was running. 
We are doubtful about two things: first, whether Mr. Patter- 
son’s characters are as real as bis descriptions of Shingle 
Street (if they are, there are transparent objections to his 
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method, not only on the grounds of art, but of discretion); 
and secondly, whether the ordinary reader will‘share with 
Mr. Patterson the obvious spell which the austere and for- 
bidding majesty of the seaseape has laid upon him. As for 
the second ‘point, we are entirely of Mr. Patterson’s mind. 
The English are supposed to be a sea-loving people, but we 
question the genuineness of this traditional affection. If we 
are wrong, however, every reader will like Mr. Patterson's 
Shingle Street. The seaminess of the life he describes is like 
that hungry, pitiless North Sea in winter,—grey, but flecked 
vith creamy patterns of wonderful delicacy where the rollers 
msh back, foiled and churning, from the hissing shingle. 
The life is keyed to its environment, and is, indeed, indis- 
tinguichable from it. To wring a livelihood from such an 
opponent as the North Sea is to have resource, promptitude, 
and patience, and what might be called the collateral virtues of 
these things,—a certain sympathy and a rough justice, because 
to understand all is to forgive failure in this rough battle. 

The main study of character is concerned with the house- 
hold of a childless fisherman and his wife who adopt the 
daughter of a dead friend. Rather it should be said that 
Gideon, the fisherman, adopts the girl, for his wife is never a 
consenting party. Gideon ought perhaps to have seen that it 
would not do; the thin blood, the childlessness, the native 
jealousy of Huldah, his wife, were bound to make her 
intolerant and waspish. It was hopeless from the beginning. 
Gideon was simply a strong, determined, and just man 
without the great ability of persuasiveness, and his wife would 
have been constitutionally incapable of understanding reason 
even if it had been presented to her instead of flat assertive- 
ness. Wishing to kill and yet afraid to wound, she eggs ona 
man by a campaign of suggestion (only half confessed even 
to herself) to the ruin of the girl. The happy culmination of 
the story, after many changes and chances, contains a curious 
implication, which is often, as we know, exalted to the dignity 
of a doctrine,—that a woman’s surrender, though apparently 
temporary, has in it elements of permanence. 

Mr. Patterson knows his Suffolk people and his Suffolk 
dialect accurately. We find here, as always among a rather 
detached community with little education or sophistication, 
an appreciable command and use of metaphor in conversation 
which give us grave searchings of heart when we contemplate 
their absence from the speech of the unified products of our 
towns and of better education. Wedo not want Huldah’s 
crude superstitions, but we do want some counterpart of her 
power of invective, which, after all, is an achievement of the 
imagination. Woven imto the narrative are some really 
excellent descriptions of running for the harbour in bad 
weather and an admirable wreck,—if we are not misemploying 
the adjective. We quote some sentences in which a lugger 
goes out to dangerous salvage work :—~ 


“And, robbed of half her beauty by those reefed sails, what a 

splendid sight the lugger was, as she drove her bows into a sea, 
scattering its top ina mass of spray that hid her for a moment; or 
went climbing up a bigger roller, poking her nose to heaven at an angle 
of thirty to thirty-five degrees, the spit-fire jib hung out asa stiffened 
three-cornered brown handkerchief signalling to the angels that she 
was coming! Badly dressed she might be; but a glorious creature 
she was !—like many a splendid daughter of the people, dun-coloured 
without, yet having a heart of gold and a spark of primal fire within. 
Now seeming to soar across those lively grey-blue hued but wicked 
waters with theircombing tops; then appearing to be three tanned sails 
minus a hull. Barely four points from that half-gale, with the ebb- 
tide strong on her weather beam, she, with Knut’s clever handling of 
the tiller, was taking it as light-heartedly, to all appearances, as if 
there was only a good topeail breeze blowing. Was not the spirit of 
the deep, that spirit which only true seamen know, is found alike in 
all great waters, may be terrible and malignant, grandly inspiriting 
or working the snares of a subtle charmer—was not it calling out of 
that lugger the lovely individuality of a living thing ?” 
Especially keen and searching in its veracity is the episode 
in which a cowardly man nearly goes through with an 
heroic action, and fails to the point of abject humiliation 
because, baffled at his first attempts, he cannot rise to the 
courage of deliberation. Mr. Patterson fails a little in a 
sense of appropriateness, which is another way, perhaps, of 
saying in humour. Otherwise we cannot account for the 
clumsiness of the figure of the innkeeper’s son and his 
tediously fabricated dictionary language, or of the naive 
device of the elaborate statement by Gideon when he talks in 
his sleep, But Mr. Patterson has the heart of the matter in 
him. Consequently he has come within measurable distance 
of writing a first-rate novel. 





A Roman Tragedy, and Others. By John Ayscough. (J. W. 
Arrowsmith, Bristol. 6s.)—The more Mr. Ayscough publishes of his 
earlier work, the greater does the reader think his progress in the art 
of fiction. His present collection of stories contains some reprints, 
while others are published for the first time. They all give 
internal evidence of having been written before their author was 
entirely master of his medium, The first and longest story, “A 
Roman Tragedy,” is so entirely horrible in small domestic details that 
when these lead to a great catastrophe it is a positive relief to the 
reader. The hero, Luigi Crivelli, Prince of Rojate, is a charming 
creature, and the tragedy of his marriage is so eomplete that death is 
the kindest fate which could have happened to him. “The Cremation 
of Colonel Calverley,” on the other hand, though unpleasant, is neither 
80 poignant nor so interesting. But after these two stories the 
pretty, if trivial, little tale of “A New Curiosity Shop” comes as a 
pleasant contrast. The sketches are not worthy of Mr. Ayscough’s 
growing reputation, though of course the promise of some of his later 
qualities is not entirely absent from his early work. 


The Lady of the Shroud. By Bram Stoker. (W. Heinemann. 6s.) 
—This story is very much more successful when it is frankly melo- 
dramatic than in the latter portion when political romance becomes 
its theme. The reader will feel quite a thrill when the strange and 
beautiful figure in the dripping shroud knocks at the hero’s window 
in the middle of the night, and the question arises whether sho 
is or is not a vampire. It is not, however, in this little episode 
that the greatest call will be made upon the reader’s credulity. Tho 
whole story of the struggle between the Land of the Blue Mountain 
and Turkey, with the astoundingly good behaviour of the aeroplanes, 
is even more extraordinary than the adventures of the “ Lady of the 
Shrond.” Those readers who are able to rid themselves of tho 
inconvenient feeling that certain events could not have happened 
will enjoy the book. The slight tedium of the first chapters is, 
perhaps, useful as a foil to the astonishing events which come later. 

Splendid Brother. By W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)— 
There could not be a better proof of Mr. Pett Ridge’s literary power 
than is given by this novel. It cannot be said that it has a plot, 
though things no doubt move on toacertain end. There are no striking 
incidents; there is not a single character at all out of the common; 
as for the hero, his folly and blindness fairly exhaust all our patience ; 
and yet we read it with unfailing interest. The “splendid brother” 
is, as we soon find out, a liar and a rascal ; and though, as we have said, 
Henry’s admiring belief in him moves us to wrath, still the picture of 
itis a really fine thing. But it is not fine things that make the great- 
ness of the book; it is the extraordinary vividness of the drawing; 
this crowd of commonplace people, as Mr. Pett Ridge makes it move 
before our eyes, becomes actually impressive. The author can say 
a good thing on occasion: “ A woman once said that being admirably 
clothed gave a fecling of holy calm that religion had never afforded 
her”; but he does not care to say them; what he does is to say 
common things wonderfully well. 

The Lady Calphurnia Royal. By Albert Dorrington and A. G. 
Stephens. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—This book is advertised as con- 
taining thrilling adventures. It is certainly horrible enough in parts 
to satisfy any ono with a morbid appetite for accounts of cruelty, 
but the adventures are too badly put together and too confused to 
make the book really good reading. Calphurnia herself is not 
credible, and it is difficult to take any interest in Jean Barradas, the 
hero. There is a graphic account of life in a French convict settle- 
ment, which it can only be hoped is exaggerated. 

ReapasiE Novets.—The Lady in Grey. By Mrs. Fred. Reynolds. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—A charming Welsh story of a young 
woman suddenly widowed, who turns her eorrow to the benefit of 
those around her. The Human Mole. By Colin Collins. (Greening 
and Co. 6s.)}—An exciting melodrama in which the reader will forget 
the incredibility of the moans by which the “human mole” attains 
his ends for the sake of the lively adventures that are described. 
——Diana Dethroned. By W. M. Letts. (John Lane. 6s.)—A 
novel of life in a country house of which the heroine is a very 
attractive person. Harm's Way. By Lioyd Osbourne. (Mills 
and Boon. 6s.)—An American story of a woman who marries a not 
too reputable actor. By her extraordinary strength of character she 
turns this not very promising alliance into a suceess. 














SOME BOOKS OF TIE WEEK. 
(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


The Shadow of the Dial, and other Essays. By Ambrose Bierco, 
(A. M. Robertson, San Francisco. 8s. net.)}—Whben an American 
writer says: “For nearly all that is good in our American civilization 
we are indebted to England: the errors and mischiefs are of our own 
creation,” a critic on this side can hardly avoid being favourably 
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impressed. Still, to be honest, we must own that Mr. Bierce’s words 
seem to us not unfrequently to be somewhat wild and whirling. 
Some unflattering pictures, for instance, have been drawn by native 
artists of political life in the States; but it is startling to be told 
that “the best service you can do for a candidate for high political 
preferment is to prove him a little better than a thief, but not quite 
so good as a thug.” It is quite clear that what Mr. Bierce writes 
must be taken cum grano. But there must be something genuine 
in it. The essays were originally published in newspaper form, and 
met, it appears, with so much acceptance that it has been found 
worth while to publish a collected edition of them. That looks like 
a proof that they have appealed successfully to a large circle of 
readers. The author is not hopeful of the world in general. The 
huge armaments of Europe he holds to be “purely constabular.” 
They will keep order for a time. “Eventually they will fraternize 
vith Disorder or become themselves Praetorian Guards more 
dangerous than the perils which have called them into existence.” 
But it is in America that the storm will burst :— 


“There is thunder in Europe, but if the storm ever break it is in 
America that the lightning will fall, for here is a great vortex into 
which the decivilizing agencies are passing without obstruction. 
Here gather the eagles to the feast, for the quarry is defenceless. 
>... ae Here is no power in government, no government. ..... 
Tke militia is paternal, the magistracy elective.” 


* Emancipated Woman” is a particularly forcible utterance. Mr. 
Bierce objects to the facilities for women’s work of which so much 
is made rowadays. ‘“ The enlargement of women’s opportunities has 
benefited individual women; it has not benefited the sex as a whole, 
and has distinctly damaged the race.” It has increased the 
difficulties of the unemployment problem. “The contention of two 
licns fighting for one bone is exacerbated by the accession of a 
lioness.”” The women take the work out of men’s hands, and in so 
doing injure both the men and themselves. The diminished courtesy 
shown by men, the fact that “to the language of compliment has 
succeeded the language of raillery,” has, Mr. Bierce thinks, a very 
serious meaning indeed. As to woman’s franchise, he says with 
much force: ‘Good government is devoutly to be wished, but more 
than geod government we need good women.” There is the crux. 
Women who take an equal share in politics cannot be “ good 
women,” that is, good wives and good mothers. 





Under Three Tsars. By R.S. Latimer. (Morganand Scott. 3s. 6d. 
net.)—The swing of the Russian pendulum in the region of religious 
toleration is strongly marked. We need not go back beyond Alex- 
ander I. It was not so much as thoucht of before him. He at least 
formulated the principle in public documents. His successor was 
sternly repressive. ‘Then another Alexander went back to his grand- 
father’s policy, which the third of the rame reversed. And now a 
second Nicholas takes it up again. It is with these three—i.e., with 
a pericd of a little over half-a-century—that Mr. Latimer concerns 
himself. His own sympathies are, as might be supposed, strongly 
with the seceders from the Orthodox Church, though he recognises the 
defects of some of the movements,—of that of the Dukhobors, for 
instance, Of their eccentricities our Canadian kinsmen have had 
pecvliar experience. But religious thought in Russia takes some 
strange forms. What could be more so than the Old Believer secession ? 
When the Patriarch Nikon deciced that three fingers, not two, should 
be lfted in Lencdiction, that the Greek cross should bo substituted 
for the Latin, that Ha lelujah should be said thrice, not twice, a 
conflict as furious as that which lit the Smithfield fires followed. 
Put we must not let exch things prejudice us against the pathetic 
story cf constancy under persecution which is told in this volume, 
These Stundists, Baptists, and others—we gather that Mr. Latimer 
is in special sympathy with the Baptists—are very much in earnest. 
This, indeed, is the natural turn of the Russian mind,—to take things 
seriously. So much crecit must be allowed even to those with whom 
we are least in sympathy,—with Pobedonostseff, for instance, who 
was the evil genics of Alexander III. A pitiless persecutor, he 
sin -ercly Lelieved that he was doing God good service. 


Throush Uganda to Mount Elgon. By J. B. Purvis. (T. Fishor 


Unwin. €s.)—Mount Elgon is an extinct voleano to the north-east 
cf Lake Victoria Nyanza, and it was in the region of which it is 
the dominating feature that Mr. Purvis worked for four years under 
the Church Missionary Society. Masaba is the name which he gives 
{ 


it; tLe people ere the Bagishu. ‘There is a vivid account of his 





first coming to the scene of his labours. A dwelling had been 
prepered for him ard his wife; it bad cost one rupee, and seems not 
to have been worth more. Amecng other dsagreeables was an 
intolerable smell, due, they discovered, to the native custom of net 


buving their dead. ‘lhey simply throw the corpse into the jungle, | 
v here it is disposed of by o!d neighbours and friends, helped by the 





a 
hyena, which is here a sacred animal. This does not seem 4 


indicate a very promising field of labour. Nevertheless, Mr, Parris 
found much to encourage him. The story of his work is, indeed, 
well worth reading. One detail we must mention. Not long 
after his coming a Roman Catholic Mission arrived and 
settled down. As the whole country for # hundred mile 
every way was uneccupied, the choice of this particula 
place seems indefensible. One is glad to hear that the 
result was better than could be expected. Mr. Purvis deter. 
mined to accept the situation with a good grace; the priests 
were well disposed, and a friendship grew up between the two 
missions. Mr. Purvis has much to say about various matters jn 
Uganda, principles and details of administration, &c. He questions 
the wisdom of many of our arrangements. We prefer to give no 
opinion on these matters, but we certainly think that what he says 
is well worth considering. Generally, Uganda has vastly improyed 
since the Cays of King Mtesa. The present boy ruler, David, isg 
lad of great promise; it is to be hoped that he and his natiys 
advisers will have fair play. On this point Mr. Purvis is not withont 
apprehension. We can see from the terrible example of the Congo 
Free State what European commercialism is capable of. As to the 
distinctively missionary aspect of Uganda affairs, we learn, not with 
surprise, that there is a dark side to the successes of Christianity, 
The number of native Christians has increased enormously; their 
quality is not what it might be. But this was sure to follow when 
the new faith became fashionable. It has been the same from the 
beginning. The average Christian of 350 A.D., when Christianity 
was the State religion, was very much below his predecessor of 250, 
who professed his faith at the peril of his life. 





Semmelweis : his Lifeand his Doctrine. By Sir William J. Sinclair, 
M.D. (University of Manchester Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—Semmelweis’s 
contribution to medical science was in the matter of puerperal fover, 
He was struck with the difference of mortality from this disease in 
the two divisions of the Obstetric Hospital at Vienna—this was three 
times greater in one than in the other (nine per cent. to three per 
cent.)—and by various processes arrived at a discovery of the cause. 
This involved him in a fierce controversy—something of the same 
kind happened from a similar cause to Oliver Wendell Holmes—and 
the latter years of his life were seriously troubled. By a tragical 
coincidence, he himself died by one of the accidents, occurring in the 
operations of the dissecting-room, the mischief of which he had done 
so much to discover. ‘The book is meant, of course, for the medical 
public; but we could not but give a general notice of it——Trom the 
same publishers we have Modern Problems in Psychiatry, by Ernesto 
Lugaro, Translated by David Orr, M.D., and R. G. Rowe, M.D. 
(7s. 6d. net). The subject may be briefly described as the connexion 
between physical conditions of the body and mental disease ; but the 
book is of too technical a kind to be dealt with here. 





We must be content with recording the appearance of Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society, New Series, Vol. IX. (Williams and 
Norgate, 2s. 6d. net). We may remark, however, that these “ pro- 
ceedings” sometimes touch upon matters in which we are all 
interested, be our knowledge of Aristotle great or little. So here 
we have “The Place of Experts in Democracy: a Symposium by 
Bernard Bosanquet, Mrs. Sophie Bryant, and G. R. T. Ross.” The 
difficulty of “those who know not, ruling those who know, to their 
own hurt” is a very real one indeed. 





Surveying for Archaeologists. By Sir Norman Lockyer. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 4s. net.}—This book is of course of a highly 
technical character. Perhaps its general scope may be best undccr- 
stood from ckaps. 18 and 19, “The Finding cf Dates by Solstitial” 
and by “Stellar Alignments.” An avenue points to the rising of the 
sun, or of some conspicuous star. We see where the sun or star 
rises now, and infer the date from the difference. 





In the excellent series of “ Cambridge County Geographies ” (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1s. 6d.) we have Wiltshire, by A. G. Bradley, 
and Hertfordshire, by R. Lydekker. The physical features—bills, 
plains, rivers, &c.—climate, rainfall, minerals, industries, historic 
remains, principal towns and villages, population, with other details, 
are successively described. Brief notices are given of great per- 
sonages, and of famous buildings. The diagrams at the end of the 
volumes are particularly useful. One set, for instance, displays 
density of population. Lancashire shows 2,347 per square mile and 
England and Wales 558, while Wilts has 201 and Herts 409. In 
Wilts, again, there are 123,000 acres under corn crops, in Hertford- 
shire 116,597, while the permanent pasture shows 259,000 as against 
125,267; the total area of the two counties is stated at 864,105 and 
404,518. 
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ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPARY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.v, 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepar 
by the Company providing fer the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders, 





Full particolars of all classes of Insurance, together with Propoeal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, ROBERT LEWIS, General Manaver. 

who wishes to retire on a Pension 


EVERY MAN should read “THE PENGION PROBLEM,” 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 
National Provident Institution 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baxeer. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Sirend, to 
Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Strect. Business Letiers shou'd be 
addressed to Tuk PuBiisuEr, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 
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HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 
YDENHAM HILL.—Rent only £100. For immediate 


or Inter occupation, FAMILY RESIDENCE ({non-basement). Well- 
timbered grounds of about 34 acres, includi Tennis and Croquet Lawns, 
9 Bed, Bath, 3 Reception Rooms, and Excellent Ofices. Stabling and Garage, 
Electric Light throughout. Excellent repair and recently decorated. City 
and West End under half-an-hour,—Agents, JOHN BARKER & CO., Ltd, 
High Street, Kensington, W 


T OVELY HINDHEAD.—800 feet above sea level, in an 
4 ideal situation amongst the pines. TO BE SOLD, with two or more 
acres of charming ground, a very eubstantially built RESIDENCE, standing in 
the midst of beautifully weeded private estate, and commanding marnificent 
views. It is approached by a long and picturesque carriage drive, and 
contains noble entrance hail, three fine ~ rooms, eleven bed and 
dressing rooms, wired for electric light and bells. Built for the owner by the 
eminent firm of Messrs. Trollope, Collis, and Co.—Full details of the Acents, 
REGINALD C, 8S. EVENNETT, F.A.L, Haslemere, or HARRODS, Ltd, 
8. 


Brompton Road, 8.W. 

CHOOL FOR SALE. 
\3 A LADY wishes to DISPOSE of her BOARDING-SCHOOL, which she 
has personally conducted nearly 50 years. Age and failing health the reason 
for doing so. Situated in a particularly dry, healthy country town, a short 
distance from London, House large, extensive grounds,—Box 315, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Loudon, W.C, 








N ASTERS WANTED.—(a) CLASSICS, Varsity Scholar- 
1 ship Standard. Liberal salary. (t) CLASSICS and ENG, £100-£150 
res,—Messrs, NEEDES, 7 Arundel Street, Strand, 
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Qevare OF LONDON. 


CI, INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 

sts of TWO ASSISTANT-LECTURER3 (Men) specially qualified in 

‘rench and English respectively at the ISLINGTON DAY TRAINING 

COLLEGE, OFFORD ROAD, N., to commence work in September next. 
Applicants should have had varied previous teaching experience, and must be 
qualified to render assistance in supervising the teaching practice of the 
students in the elementary schools. Candidates must also possess a University 
Degree. ‘Lhe salary attaching to each post is £160 a year, rising by annual 
increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to £200 a year. 

Commencing salaries higher than the minima specified above will be allowed 
to candidates entering the service with satisfactory experience in work of a 
similar nature. In this connection, two years’ experience in a training college 
oved ly the Council fer the purpose will be counted as equivalent to one 
ent in one of the Council’s training colleges, provided that (1) experience 
than two years in any one college shail not be reckoned, and (2) not 





The LONDON COUNTY COUN 








wr 10 years’ outside service in all shall be taken into account. : 
:ticns should be made on Form H <0, to be obtained, together with 


partic 3 of the appointment, from the Education Officer, London County 
Coun Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be re not later than ll a.m. on Monday, 13th September, 1909, accom- 


panied hy copies of three testimonials of recent date. All communications on 
the subject must be endorsed “ H 4,”’ and must be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed foclscap envelope. Cuauvassing, either directly or indirectly, wi 
held to be a disqualification for employment, 
G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 


Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
24th August, 1909, 





west RIDING COUNTY COUNOIL 
MEXBOROUGH SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


ASSISTANT-MISTRESS WANTED to teach English Subjects and Conver- 
gationa! French, Graduate. Games desirable. Salary according to experience, 
but not less than £110, and rising aceording to scale.—Apply by Sept. 4th to 

dir, T. W. IRELAND, 
70 Brundrett’s Road, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Manchester, 





AGRA COLLEGE, United Provinces, India. Salary Rs, 500 per 

mensem (= £400 per annum), with Provident Fund benefits. Free passage 

rovided. 
* Candidates should have taken Honours in Economics at some University 
within the United Kingdom. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent to W. H. COBB, 

sq., L.C.S., Haretield Lodge, Harefield, to whom candidates may apply for 
further information. 


“= UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 
ALEXANDER ELDER CHAIR OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
The Council invite applications for the Alexander Elder Chair of Naval 
Architecture. Salary £1,000.—Full particulars may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned, P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, S.W. 


The GOVERNING BODY REQUIRE the services of a TEACHER of 
MODERN LANGUAGES for the Secondary School for Boys. Commencing 
salary £150, rising by £10 to £300. Must be Graduate. 

For particulars send stamped, addressed envelope to the SECRETARY, 


Was. a PROFESSOR of ECONOMICS for the 











| gg nv ty GOING ABROAD December Ist are leaving 
their two CHILDREN under the special CHARGE of a LADY, who 
bring up with them. Attend day school. 
8.,” 53 Freelands Road, Bromley, 





would Le glad to hear of others to 
Home-lessons and music supervised,—* E, 
Kent. 


LS eee living in North London, will TAKE 
CHARGE of BOY or GIRL attending Public School, or would take 
sole charge. Could travel with own children. Excellent situation. Home 
comforts.—Box 349, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


{AN any one highly RECOMMEND a GENTLEMAN 

/ living in the Country, or the PRINCIPAL of a DISCIPLINARY INSTI- 
TUTION, to TAKE CHARGE of a BOY (16), very strong-willed, slight mental 
peculiarities, requiring strict discipline and exercise? Previous experience 
essential.—Box 350, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


ITERARY WORK or SECRETARYSHIP (temporary) 

DESIRED by LADY of good all round education. Shorthand (Eng. and 
French), Typewriting (own machine if nec.), some German and Italian. 
—— certfs,; ex. refs,—Miss A, ANDERSON, 11 Gordon St., Gordon Square, 
London, W.C, 


YO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 























Ky NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 

Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E, Position after expiration of 
pool —_ 7. Qe Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
yondon, W.C, 








To Pareuts and Guardians and all desirous of becoming Practical Journalists. 


To Meet a Long-felt Want, 
HE PRESS TUITION BUREAU 
have instituted a 

SPECIAL FIVE-GUINEA COURSE OF JOURNALISTIC INSTRUCTION, 
arranged for the convenience of those who are anxious to enter the hizher 
branckes of Journalism, which inclades the London daily newspapers, the 
leading provincial journals, and the good-class magazines and reviews, but 
who do not care to waste several valuable years in the drudgery of filling 
minor and badly-paid posts. 

Those who are desirous of choosing a profession either for themselves or 
those connected with them cannot do better at the present time than direct 
their thoughts towards the path of Journalism. The modern spread of 
education has resulted in a demand for reading matter of every description, 
covering every conceivable subject, and appealing to every possible class. In 
consequence there has heen a marvellous increase in the output of British 
literary matter, but still the supply is not equal to the demand. 

Our Five-Guinea Course includes a Literary Section and a Business Section, 
also Criticisms of Manuscripts. 


Special attention to Story Writin Write for Prospectus, 
THE SAU 


g. 
PRESS TUITION BUREAU, 
41 John Dalton Street, Manchester, and 122 George Street, Edinburgh, 








- ee 
COLLEGE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
43 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W, 


K mes 





Vice-Principal—Miss H. D, OAKELEY, 





SPECIAL COURSES 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN Howe 
SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS. 





(1) A ONE-YEAR COURSE for Students of Graduate Standing, 

(2) A THREE-YEAR COURSE for Students whose general education hag 
reached the standard requisite for entry on University Courses of the usual 
Undergraduate type. 

These Courses provide a Scientific Education in the principles underlying 
the whole organisation of Home Life, the conduct of Institutions, and other 
spheres of Civic and Social Work in which these principles are applicable, 





The Main Subjects of Instruction are :— 
*Chemistry... «. Professor Jackson, F.S.C., F.C.S., Director, 
(a) General +. Mrs, McKiixop, M.A., Lecturer, 


(0) ad Mr. H. L. Surra, B.Sc., A.I.C., Lecturer, 
*Economics ... Miss M, A. Arxryson, M.A. 
Miss Atice Ravenuitt, F.B.San.I, 


*Sanitary Science and) 
Hygiene a. oJ 
Professor A. Denpyr, D.Sc., F.B.S., and 
Miss Auice Hui11, B.Sc. 
Professor Hatiisurton, M.D., F.R.S., Director, 
Miss Atice Hitt, B.Se., Lecturer. 
Professor R. F, Hewiert, M.D., F.R.C.P, 


} W. Brown, M.A. 
W. Wuiusoy, Ph.D, 


Biology... oe oo 


Physiology sa oe 
Bacteriology ... oes 
Psychology (includin 

Child Study) eee 

Physics oe ove on 

* EXPERIMENTAL WORE is carried on in the Kitchen Laboratory, and 

provision is made for the systematic study of the * PRACTICAL ARTS under 

Miss MINOT throughout both Courses, 








* Subjects obligatory in the Post-Graduate Course, and Third Year of the 
Three-Year Course, 
For further information apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL. 





MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


"as 





PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
Gargely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 
equirements, 

A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, &., and also 
of the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 
Prizes that are awarded annually to the value of £360, 


Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October lst, 





X7ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 4th. ; 

The Hospital is most conveniently situated, being immediately opposite 
Westminster Abbey. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to the value of £383 10s, will be competed 
for on September 2Ist and 22nd. 

FEES: For the London University Curriculum, 130 guineas; for the 
Curriculum of the Conjoint Examining Board, 120 guineas, 
— Terms are given to the Sons of Medical Men. Se 
There are unrivalled opportunities for Clinical Work, and great facilities for 
obtaining Resident Appointments. : 

Under a scheme for the teaching of the Preliminary and Intermediate 
Subjects of the Medical Course, made with the Science Department of King's 
College, all the subjects of the Curriculum in its Preliminary, Intermediate, 
and Final Branches are now taught by Specialists in their own departments. 

A Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained by application to the 
Dean, E. ROCK CARLING, F.R.C.S., Westmiuster Hospital, 8.W. 


ts 
ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 5 

The Hospital is the largest in England; 922 beds are in constant use ; in- 
patients last year, 14,781; out-patients, 242,875; accidents, 14,056; major 
operations, 4,755, 

APPOINT MENTS.—A hundred qualified appointments are made annually; 
more than 14) Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three months. ; 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes 
are given annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 

Enlargement of the Hospital and College, 

— ground, oe &e. : n ss 

‘or Prospectus an information a: rsonally or by letter 
Mile End, E. sania MUNBO SCOTT, Warden, 
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— 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

YORK PLACE, BAKER ER STREET, LONDON, W. 


Principal—Miss M. 3 M. J. TUKE, M.A, 


CTURES in preparation for all Examinations of the University 
a in yg poids and Preliminary Medicine; for the Teacher's 
4 Joma, London; the Teacher's Certificate, Cambridge; and for the Cam- 
pies Higher Local Examination. re 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for practi 

There is a special course of SCLIENTIFI INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE 


MONICA’S, 


S* 


; KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B, 
HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff . Resident Specialists 
isiting ‘essors, 


for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR SUNIOKS. 





Princi; : 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Histecbel Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 





designed to furnish ae for Women Factory and Sanitary I » 


ors of H 
a CART SCHOO E’may be attended by Students who are not utes other 
Be the Coll 
subjects eCourse + subject may be attended, 
alar Physical Instruction is given free of cost to Students who desire 


Regt 
zalified Teacher, 
it, by fully 4° RESIDENCE. 
ymmodation for about 40 Resident Students is provided in the College. 
The Cellege has opencd as an additional residence South Villa, Regent’s Park, 


Pi 5 Students is provided. South Villa is 
here further accommodation for 1 
oa five minu vardens available for 


Acc« 


tes’ walk from York Place, and has g 
3tudents of the College. large 


Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL at the College. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING, 
Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, MLA. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations Tor the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Stude ants are admitted to the Training Course in October and in January. 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one ae of the value of £20, and a 
limited number of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in 

ary, i910. 

ofeer will be awarded to the best candidates holding a Degree or its 
t in Arts or Science, 
Applications should be sent to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT not later 


then Dec miber Ist. ee 
mak UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following 


culties :— 
—_— ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, 
APPLIED SCLENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining). 
ALL COURSES ARE OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 
E. 
athe SESSION 1909-10 COMMENCES OCTOBER 6th, 1909, 
Prospectuses giving full information may a) obtained free from 
. M. GIBBONS, Rogistrar. _ 


IR Kk BBO EK COLLEGE. 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES, 
NEW SESSION 27ma SEPTEMBER, 1909, 
University of London.—The Colleze pro Courses of Instruction for the 
nations of the Unive a in — Scieuce, Economics, and Laws, under 
od Teachers of the U ne The Laboratories are well appointed, 
and there are facilities for Researct 
IN ENTRANCE STUDE ‘NTSHIPS will be awarded on the results 
ms commencing on the 13th September, 1909, 
culars on application to the SEC RET ARY. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


| saa HELENA ~~ COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
President —H.R.H, the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 





equiv: ulen 




























Fi ill partic 


AND | COLLEGES. 


Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, Principal—Miss PARKER, 
Bi JARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Special terms for Officers’ Daughters. Excellent Education, with special atten- 


tion to Lanzuages, English, and Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. 

per year. AU ru "MN TE RM BEG INS | SEPTEMEPER 23rd. 

( UEEN’S COLLEGE, Harley Street, LONDON, W. 
Patron: Her Majesty THE QUEEN. 


ine COLLEGE provides a Liberal Education for GIRLS. The teaching is 
give n by Professors, whose Senior Lectures are open to E xternal Studente. 
upils are prep ared for University Examinations, &. There is a SCHOOL 


to - Younger Girls. HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss TEALE (Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxf rd). co information as to Lectures, Scholarships, Boarding Arrange- 
mer y to the PRINCIPAL, the Rev. Canon BELL, M.A.,, or to 
the ¥ ARDE ‘e Mis 3 LEWER, B.A. (L nd.) 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
SOU TH WESTERN POLYTECHNIC NSTITUTE, CHELSEA.— 
EVUCATIONAL and CURATIVE GYMNASTICS on Swedish system, 









Three years’ course in theory and practice. Special training in Class 
Teachinz.—Apply for Prospectus. 
S" MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY, 
mite a, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, N.B.—BOARDING SCHOOL 
R nder the inspection of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Thoroug lern Education. The School is healthily situated on dry gravel 
soil, La Piaying-fields for Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Prospectus 
from the ad-Mistress or Secretary. The Directors have appointed Miss 


et 3FOL D (formerly Assistant Mistress at S. Leonards School, S. Andrews) 
succeed, in September, Miss H. Jex-Bluke, who has been appointed 
beri ucipal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, Avtomn Term Beorxs Serr. 29rn. 


ajie R E DMUN Dand LADY ELTON J confide antly Recommend 








L AWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. —Delightful Home School, 
h ed acation for Gentiemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
perents abroad. Resideut trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
apply PRINCIPAL. 





tu with 
from sea.— F< r Tinstrated Prospectus, ap : ie 
Sf ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
QT LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
> climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for chikiren 
fr m India and the Colonies, and spec sial arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. ‘The School and the Boarding- 








hoases in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Player is, airy School Buildings and Workshop, Every care is taken to 
combine a th rough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
train yectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 






St K < olge, St Andrews. 


p® N Eu URST, CROW BC JROUGH, SUSSEX. — The 
: Pi INS’ in SEPTEMBER next as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for 
cipal—Miss H. IT. NELLD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
ic. Assiste i by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg at Dartford 
P.T.C.)—Prospec tus, fall information from either of above at Pinehurst. 























| L: ANDFOR HOUSE SCHOOL, BRAINTREE, 

ESSEX. ined Miss STEEL JOHNSON. Good modern educa- 
vn offered, and happy refined home. Particularly healthy, dry 
I » large; extensive grounds; gymnastics, hockey, tennis, &. Vacancy 


for sisters: reduced fees, 








HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 


j 
C TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 


Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary , and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE L. DODD, MLA, 
(Late Lecturer in oy ~~ Manchester University). 

Students are peut for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £4 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There isa Fund, 


WANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY. 
Board and Tuition £100 a year. 

A School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. “The buildings stand in over ten 
acres of grounds, on gravel soil, high, and well drained. Parkstone is one of 
the healthiest and most beautiful places on the South Coast, 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22nd. 


T\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Mies M. H. WOOD, M.A, (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 
Cottage, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos; late Vice-Principal of 8. Mary's College, 
-2ddington, 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other sub jects in various schools in Cambridge, 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, end Bursaries may be obtained on 
appli cation to Miss M. _ i. WoobD, Cambrid; ge Training College. 


NOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLL LEGER. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live rpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientitic Teachers of Physical Education. Ali branches and systems 
taught, inclading Outdoor Games, Swimming, Feacing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are reccived as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportinent, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References ermitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E. Lytteltor n, D. D. —Further partic ulars fr 7m the SEC RETARY. 

‘S BWE DISH SY: STE 
HE BEDFORD. ‘PHY SICAL TRA iN ING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studenta 
are trained in this College to become Teache rs of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of teuining extends over 2 years, and includes Eduea tion 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swex dish Sy stem, M weage, An: itomy, Ph si- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencinz, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, os 


{ROE SBEL EDU CATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incor rpori ated) 
4 TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recogniscd by the Beard 
of Ya tALGs Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For ssepennae an‘ informa. 
tir on concerning Scholarships apply to the Princ ipal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


JERSEY L ,ADTES’ COL LEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beeutiful climat great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daugh ;.—For Pri spectus app ly PRINCIPAL, 


TA ANSDOW NE Hot ISE, LYNDHURST GARDEN 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Prin — 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorouch Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. fie althy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS PUBLIO 

4 DAY SCHOOL TRUST), 17 Belvidere Road, Prince's Park. Head- 
Mistress: Miss RH YS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large house 
adjoining the School is now open as a Boarding-House, under the pe 
supervision of the Head-Mistress and her Sister.— Prospectus on application, 


PRoekNeMouTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOB 
(Bournemouth Collezinte Schools, Limited.) 
President—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A. B.D. 


Principal—Miss PARKER GRAY. ——__ 
HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 
and Miss POTTER. 




















ae ie 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), 


Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


KELLFIELD, RIPON. 
kh) Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEF, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton ( ‘olinge 5 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education, 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations, Splendid record of health. large 


grounds, gravel soil, Two Scholarships awarded —__—__ 

S FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
’ Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILOOX, 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 





21 st. 


Fypaminonoum H. —School for Daughte rs -s of ‘Gent lem ‘men, 


Excellent education on modern lines. Every < care taken of the pu 
“ ly to the Principal, Miss ASHWLN, - 
+ AH § 


well-being.—For particulars, 
Bt Alban’s Sch The Geen, 
,UTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 
BURY. — GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical and 
Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchman, 
Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals; LILY HUGHES.JONES, 
MARY PEERS, F.B.H.S, See Prospectus. 
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T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 


Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the bri Co lege). 


(1) TRAINING COLLEGE ‘or Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
= Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 


f the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—Students, £3 8s. to 23 6s.a term. School, £6 10s. to £3 10s. a term. 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 





Fall particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 
Wa LLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 


CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

minutes 
istress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 


tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twent 
by rail from Live _—. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head- 


the School. Telephone : 381 Liseard. 


a ———— 
Pte ee ae ACADEM,y, 
SESSION 1909-1910, 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., la late Fellow and Lect 
College, ‘Oxford, — 
ENROLMENT FOR NEXT SESSION, which commences on Tuesday 
5th October, 1909, is now being made, and it is particularly requested 
early intimation be gi ven of Boys who are to be enrolled. tha 
An ENTRANCE w EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
Monday, 4th October, before which date intimation should be given of Bo 
"ithe Prospectus of the School ; “ 
e Prospectus of the ool may be had on application to the Acade 
to Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St bev 
Street, Edinburgh. _ 
There are two Masters’ Boarding-Houses for Senior Boys and one for Jnnio 
Boys (between the ages of 7 and 13). The information papers regarding ‘ion 








AINES HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, TAUNTON. 
iss C. L. 
Defnite 


Day, Boarding and Kindergarten. Head-Mistress: 
RIMROSE, M.A. Situated on a hill a mile outside Taunton. 
Ret ticious Instruction in accordance with Principles of Prayer Book. Boardin 
fee trom £75 year. Preparation for U niversities.—Apply, H EAD-MISTRESS. 


“INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
‘the MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on Ree September 20th, 


Prospectus on ap jpmanien, to Miss MACRAE M 
Telephone: 7 Grayshott. 














1 “ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady] 
_4 (with University Honours) receives a few Gentlemen's Daughters to 
} attend Lectures and Concerta, and to see London. 
Good references.—Miss LLLEN FARNELL, 13 Pembroke 


MIDDLESEX. 


study 
Home comforts. 
Gar dens, Kensington, London, w. 


F[ IG HFIELD, HENDON, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 


Special Subjects, 





___AUTUMN TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22sp. __ 
| ADY BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends COUNTRY 
HOME for PAYING GUESTS end CHILDREN, Veryhealthy. Gravel 


sou. Charge and tuition of Children undertaken ; 
in poultry-keeping and domestic economy. 
sieate Girls.—Apply Lady BEAUMONT, Sw 
iss ALLSOFPP, Hill Farm Bungslow, Botley, Hants. 






— 





OM and COLONIAL SCHOOL SOCIETY.— 
Principal: Rev. D. J. THOMAS, M.A. TRAINING COLLEGE for 


LUWER-FORM and KINDERGARTEN MISTRESSES. N. 
Residential and non-residential, 
apply to the Vice-Principal-in-charge, Miss KYLE, B 


Highbury Hill, 


also training of Lady Pupils 
eal home for backward and 
xnington House, Leicester; or 


Large Practising ; emeeniieed particulars 





~ T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY » PLOMA ror WOMEN, 

h With Title of L.I 

stk Pro S or apply to the SECRETARY, t L.A Scheme, the University, 
St. 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
-d-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROB: INSON, M.A, London (fermerly Second 


“For 











tie 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care civen to individual development. 





(120 BOROUGH, ; SUSSEX. —Boarding-S School for Girls. 
tiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 

ood education. Special attention’ to development of character.—Principal : 
REEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 


fiss A. MELVILL GRE 
Crow boroug sh. 
SURREY.— 


(Rezister Address, Whineroft, 1 
Vy TEYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 


This School is strongly recommended to thoze who wish fora healthy 


Ra, 
DEL. 


ad).- 





training of mind and body. Refined home. Good grounds, Position high, 
and one of the healthiest in England. Principal—Miss E, DAWES, M.A., 
ae md. ; Classical Scholar, Girton, 





‘DGB ASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medimval and Modern Languages Tr ipos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley a (next door to the School). 

House-Mistress, Miss F LORENCE N. DAW 
Prospectuses, &e., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. EEELING, 


A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
\O1 ‘HEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
1 Misses PY E, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired, Resident 
Staff of Mistre: cses. Visit ing Spe culiste, Terms moderate. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for GIRLS, ages from 6 to 

14 years. Individual educational care, home comforts, resident trained 
nurse, ‘lhe house stands nearly 700 ft. above sea level, has light and airy 
rooms, anda kk arge garden,— For Prospectus and references write PRINCIPALS, 


2d,’ * Crowboro ugh, , Sussex. 

EENWO OD, EASTBOURN E.- 
incipals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


mises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 


k Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 
iLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, Si. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITTON HILL. —Principals : Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 


BOSSEUX. The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, Sept. 28, 1909, 


The 
pwr ORIA HIGH SCHOOL, LONDONDERRY.— 
Principals: Miss MacKILLIP, Miss S. MacKILLiP, Miss M,. 
MackKILLiP, B.A. Valu ble University Scholarships, £500, £105, £225, £105, 
£%, founded by Irish Society and Drapers’ Com pany. tenable at Girton and 
Dublin University, annually gained by students. Hockey, tennis, good music, 
Health .—For terms (moderate) apply to HEAD- MISTRESS. 


y situ tio 


J ORT HLANDS, LONDONDERRY.—NORTHLANDS 
SCHOOL OF HOUSE WIYFERY, organised by the Principals of Victoria 
“re res for the Training of the Daughters of 
‘ age ; Diploma given by Department of Technical 

u; other Subjects ¢ om cf arranged for.—Prospectus, SECRETARY, 
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EBGYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Balen PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


PS Pre; pared for Sherborne School, 1] Put jlic Schools, and Osborne.—For 
: ly to the Head-Master, LITTLETON Powys, M.A., Acreman 








| 


pores 


Houses may also be had on application. 

| 
Beoler COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOS, 
FARM AND COLONIAL SCHOOL. 

Thorough TRAINING for FARMING COLONIES, ENGINEERING, LANp 
AGENCIES, &. General School Educ. ation, WITH SPECIAL CARE pp. 
VOTED to BACKWARD and DELICATE BOYS, . or Gentlemen's Sons ox ly, 

Each Pupil an Individual Problem. Ages 14 to 20, 

A staff of five resident Masters and several Instructors for a maximum of 
35 pupils. A small “‘Home Farm” worked entirely by the pupils. Work og 
larger farms for wider experience. 

Surveying, levelling, carpentering, lathe work, shoeing, riding, driving 
shooting, milking, butter-mé aking, grocming, all farm jobs. Model Poult ry 
Farm, utility and show breeding, incubators, trussing and shaping, pheasani- 
rearing. Fruit plantations, grafting, budding, gardening, &e. Good Engineer. 
ing Course, First-class plant, whole house lighted by electric light, pumys 


and lathe ariven by power. Full Farm Course in Agriculture, Dairy in, 
Chemistry, &c. Se 
_ Apply to the Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Se., F.B.G.S., F.C.s, 





( UEEN ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL, CRANBROOK— 
ARMY CLASS (no fee), Cadet Corps, Rifle Range, Gymnasium, 
Sw imming-bath, Carpenters’ Shop. Recognised by Army Council and by 


Medical Board. 
RECENT SUCCESSES. 
Woolwich Entrance (29th), Sandhurst Entrance, three London Matriculation, 
two tony | Qualifying. 
gs. (Under 12, 45 gs.) 
Two Entrance Schol: urships of £15 in November. 
WILLIAM 58. LEE, M.A., Head-Master, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS I7rn SEPTEMBER. 


WASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8, 
WiLLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 














Engineering Clas Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT, 22xp. 


= ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM.—Founded 1864, 

SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
3 beautiful buildings; 16 acres of grounds, 
Exceptional advantag es for Small 


It is well known for it 
i. Ten miles from London. 
Ap p sly PRINC IPAL for Pro: ospectu Ss. 


>YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN Bay. 
R Head-Master—T. G. OSBORN, M.A 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP An be held about 
27th July. 

_ For furt her PE articulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 














ING SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL at MODERATE COST. SEPARATE JUNIOR 

Ne NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER’ 2xp.—D, E. NORTON, 
Head-Master. 





WM ANUEL SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH COMMON.— 
'/ Founded 1594, and liber: ully endowed. Recognised by Education 
Authorities as a fully-equipped Secondary Sehool. Exceptional advantages 
Open situation on Common, near Clapham Junction,—TIllustrated Pros 





vectus free, from Rev, HEAD-MASTER, Ui.A., or the CLERK, 53 Palace 
Street, S.W. 
KLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, } YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 





sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN TUESDAY, 2st September, 1009, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, ‘M.A. Cantab. 
S*;. COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, R ATHFARNHAM.— 
Leading Irish School on definite Church lines with Public School 
system. Fees £70; reduced for Clergy. Beautiful situation on slop: of 
mountains near Dublin, 500 ft. high, Warden: Rev. W. BLACKBURN, Two 
Entrance Scholarships for Sons of Irish Clergy, September Ist. Open 


Se ‘hol: arships November, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate honses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Na wy.—Apply H EAD- MASTER, Schoo! House. 











ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing clim ate- 
aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough sy- 
education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to thind 
observe, and use their hands. Religious —_ erences hk onoury ably resy* 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible, Experienced care of delicate toys. 




















ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBUR Y .— 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

DECEMBER Ist to 3rd. Open to boys joining September 21st, as to ythers. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLIC BE, ENGINEERING, & Sey Wi 
out Extra Fee. JU NIOR SCHOOL for boys ." m 8 to 13. New Scien 
Buildings. Five Boardinz-houses. —Heai- Mast er, . A. J. GALPIN, BLA 








lower COLLEGE.—An ENTR ANCE EXAMINATI IN 
for next term will be held on FRIDAY, September 17th. At this 
Examination EXHIBITIONS may be awarded. Rx anes d fees for Sons of 
Clergy and Oilicers in the Army and Navy,—For particulars apply to Wwe 
BU RSAR, Bath College, Bath, 


ae ae _ > 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 


SOUTH WALES. ; Le: 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in —. 
Warden—Rev. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


a a a 




















ARRO YV SEAFORD. 
BOWDEN HOUSE SCHOOL (Prep. for 45 boys) is being 
a Harrow in August to specially built premises on Down 
wimming-bath; chapel; gymuasium, Many Scholarship successes.—+°¥- 









W. G,. PRICE, M.A, 
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NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ 


na 


7 I i A M if Lhe) 
Established 1862. 


Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vico-Cha:rman—Admiral the Hon, Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B., 
cows Cc 


G. 
Captain Supe rintendent—Comman i D WILSON. -BARKER, R.N.R., F.R.S.E., 
Tead-Master—F. 8. ORME, M.A, (Emm, Coll., Camb.) 


Incorporated 1893. 





4,0 Ship is anchored in the Thames es off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
hes of ‘the River. 











Ithy reac 
ty le e is devoted more particularly to the education of youths 

see eon yecome OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and 
= er 3,000 C adets have already passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. 
ot the seme time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATI 

el out 
. a orate —_ 18. ae Tllustrated Prospectus apply to ihe SECRETARY, 
2 Mark Lane, London, E.C, 

LTH A ® COLLEGE, KENT. 


1) (THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOT.) 
Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 


Military Examinations. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-ficlds, Gymnasium, 
Swim imming-bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &e. 

Ist dows Scholarships, 


Open Schoiarship, Balliol College ; 








cent Honours 
ie oo alt — Merton Colleges; Ist place Naval Cle ee Admissions to 
ndiurst, Osborne, Ke, Niu XT TERM SEPTEMBER 15ru. 
Apply Head-Master, Rev. A. E, RUDIE, D.D. 


Partew weary COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIBE, 





Careful and individual attention, 





AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
( tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all bo . have studies, 








and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMEN There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the U ~~ provided 
by the endowment. Partic ulars from the . HEAD- MASTE E R. 

EAL, KEN {.—WINCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL— 


The Rev. H. W. LEACHMAN, B.A., PREPARES BOYS between 
the ages of 7 at y 14 for the Publie Sch: vols and Royal Navy. Very healthy 
climate. Chemical Laboratory, Carpenters’ Shop, Playground and Playing- 


Field adjoin. 
ROMSGRO VE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIBE. 
— TUMN TERM _ BEGINS “PRIDAY, SE EPTEMBER 171 17TH. 





“4 GRICU LTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths | 
Trained on Farmof 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 
YRIVATE ih 2 SSR A 
Rev, C. DENMAN RECEIVES TWO PUPILS. Has VACANCY for 
ONE September 23rd. Home life. Peak district. Bracing air. Has success- 
fully prepared for Universities and Public Schools, &e. Highest references, 
Terms inclusive, £70 pare annum.—Farley, near Cheadle, Statfs, 








\ 


Inclusive Fees. 








TORAVIAN “SCHOOLS, FULNECK, near LEEDS.— 

Established 1753. Beautiful and healthy situation. Bracing air. 
OYS’ SCHOOL—Lev. W. T. TITTERINGTON,—Physical 
drill, gymnastics, a he = cricket, football, hockey. Camb. Local Exams, 
Boys prepared for the Universities. New Laboratories. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. GIRLS’ SCHOOL—Miss WAUGH.—New commodious 
buildings, gymnasium, extensive grounds, outdoor games. Preparation for 
Public Exams, Excellent health record. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT, lira, 





FOREIGN. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 


/) LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violo neello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Seen Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmiaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


paris. —Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors, Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.— —Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can arrange for 


intervie ews with parents. 
UGANO, ITALIAN SWITZERLAND — 
4 International Institute for Young Ladies. Delightful climate. Beauti- 
ful country, Excellent opportunity for learning languages, Italian, French, 
German, &, Music and pictures, References abroad and Prospectuses 


will be ¢ladty forwarded.—Frau BARTFFI-BERTSCHY. 


Taney 


ANOVER.—Mr. PERCY REED, M.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, with Messrs. OLIVER, M.A., B.Sc. (Wrangler), and GREEN, 
B.A. (Class. Hons,), &e., 38 Bédeker Street. Over 100 Successes for Army, 
Mil. Interpreters, ons, Service, Stud. Interpreters, &c. Board with Principal 
(German- speaking family) or with German people. Holiday Courses, 
JHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. _Instruction also given in remedial movements, 


massage, anatomy, iology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars. 


| RESDEN.—Fraulein SCHMIDT and Miss GILES. 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, Daughters of Gentlemen. 8 Residenzstrasse, 
Residenzplatz. High-Class Education and a happy home for 10 Girls. Great 
facilities for acquiring German, ench, Music, mscientious care of 
health ; outdoor exercise. Excellent ref from parents of English pupils. 
M RS. COOK, North Biddick Hall, Washington, Co. 
rouham, RECOMMENDS a high-class FINISHING SHOOL in 

N, under the personal management of a French poy Highest 
rere i c and particulars apply Mrs, MACK, 13 Genthiver 






































WITZERLAND.—Villa Praestana, Zollikon—ZURI( 
HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
vor A Liwrrep Nuwecr or YOUNG LADIES 
Thorongh Tuition in Languages (North-German, Parisian-French, Italian), 
Literature, Music, Art, &.—Individual training. High moral, intellectual, 
artistic, and hygienic influe: xe, Benutiful and bracing sitwation cn sumay 
hillside facing LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. Extensive Pine-Woeada, 
GAMES, Swimming, Skating, &c., &c. Highest references (English and otheza). 
For Prospectus and ali articulars, address— 
} LADY PRINC IPALS, 
Villa Praestane, Zollikon, Ziirich, Switcerland. 








| —__ Street, W. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


OZ OOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 

the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 


Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. Vhen writing 
please state the age « povil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be 

PATON’S LIST O P ‘SC HOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 26. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 lustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Ageuts, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 


QCHOOLS an 











and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplicd free of charge 
to wat sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &e.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and gi — at home and abroad, many of which they 
nove x rsonally inspects 








Wm OXFORD nSTREE BT, , TONDON, W. Telephone : 1156 City. 
“JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN ‘TE ACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


Under the management of a C mmnittee appointed by the Teache rs’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Ascistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the UTPORE of ennsbling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore beep 
caleulated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appoint: xents should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. _ 
7 DUCATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and ©O., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, Lond on, w. 





| GOHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 


approximate school fees 


ages, locality preferred, and 
AGENCY, 122 Regent 


upils’ 
} oo ell —UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC 
Estab. lished 15 1858. 





((OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 

of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 
OLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 





oul 


Introduced. “THE’*’ SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Pocer (Cantah.) and Browwe (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 GeRRaap. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS— 


The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without chs urge to Parents and Guardiane 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at home or abroad.—A Stateme ut of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland A v« nue, W.C, 


my\0 INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—-MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
Address ; “‘ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 














HOTELS, _HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. 1 Reside nt physician (M.D.) 





ON DON PF 
22 TORRINGTON SQUARE. PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Bed and breakfast, Ss. 6d.; pension per day, €s. Special terms for ‘ongor 
riods. -Central position, wit. five minutes of all Tube connections.—Mias 


WILLIAMS, Proprietress. 
yo eex, NEAR INTERLAKEN, 
SWITZERLAND, 


5400 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL, 
BEAUTIFUL HEALTH RESORT. 


APPLY FOR PAMPHLET OF— 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 








ANAVIE HOTEL, Ben NeEvrs, 


INVERNESS-SHIRE, N.B, 

Grand impressive scenery. Most convenient Hotel on the famous “ Royal 
Route” to Inverness, Caledonian Canal Steamers two minutes distant, 
Salwon Fishing. Golf. Posting. Motor Inspection Pit. Petrol Stocked, 

En Pension Terms rrom 3 Guiwras. 
FULL PARTICULARS FROM THE PROPRIETRESS. 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA | (Voleanic Mud) at the 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 

oo Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
m floors. Resident nurses and attendants, 

Lovely 


])azrMoon.— Boarding in in Prizate House. 
close to moors. Private 


situation 800 feet above the sea level, 
Meals served in di ning- room at separate tables, 
TAB,,” Middlecott, Lsington, 





sitting-rooms if required. 
Stabling or motor-car room,—Apply, “ CAN 
Newton Abbot, 8S, Devon, 
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SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 

14 143.—VIGO, OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ (for 
SEVILLE and GRANADA), MOROCCO, PALMA, September 11th; 
also September 29th. 

£i8 18s.—CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, PATMOS, CRETE, MALTA, 
AJACCIO, and the RIVIBRA; also 

£16 16s. October 2ud.—PALESUINE, EGYPT, and GREECE. 

Fall prrticulars from the SBCRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








TALY IN VINTAGE SEASON.—Miss BISHOP is 
TAKING a small Social PARTY, September 29th, to Rome, Naples, 
Sorrento, Pompeii, Florence, Venice, &. Short sea gesenge. Mont Cenis 
and St. Gothard routes. Inclusive fees. References exchanged.—Programmes 
from Miss BISHOP, 27 St. George’s Road, Kilburn, London. 





a — — xX 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortage of city property, with 8 % interest, and at least 50 % security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to 20 %.—¥or 
full particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Bankers: Bank of B.N.A, 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 
\ JORKERS AND WORK.—CHNTRAL BUREAU 
J FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years, Tel.: 4858 Central. Well-Educated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY. 











iw YOU WRITE THE MEMORIALS OF YOUR 
family, we will PRINT and publish them for you, under expert 
supervision, at the very lowest rates. Searches made where MS. is 
incomplete.—GERRARDS, LTD, (The Westminster Press), 41la Harrow 


Road, London, W 





ENO AUTHORS AND OTHERS. 
MANUSCRIPTS, &c., neatly TYPEWRITTEN at home. Whole time 
and interest given; good workmanship assured ; 7d. per 1,000 words, or terms 
arranged to suit, 
Miss PERRY, 172 Revelstoke Road, Wimbledon Park. 


YPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


4 T ~*~ uUnrmep 1 oe L , ‘ 
JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

72 ao Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for 4 % LOAN 


P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


()'? FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old} 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd, Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and Counties. 














BURBERRYS 


are well known in every ficld of Sport and Travel, ang 
though they have not before appealed directly to the 
“ittérateur, scholars and politicians should weigh care. 
fully those advantages to Health and Comfort which 
distinguish the scientific form of clothing invented } 
Burberrys, and have proved incomparable throughout 
the habitable globe. Everybody—whatever his vocation 
—sometimes stands in need of a 


WEATHERPROOF, 


the obsolete forms of which—so injurious to health ang 
so disappointing in service—have long ceased to satisfy 
the expectations of modern enlightenment. What js 
wanted, and what Burberry supplies, is an agent which 
guards against rain-storms, however severe and prolonged, 
and without artifice maintains a healthful temperature at 
all seasons of the year. ‘This is provided in the 


URBITOR, 


a Burberry, light in weight, attractive in appearance, 
permanently weatherproof, and always comfortable to wear 
because it is 

NATURALLY VENTILATING. 


That is to say, that though rain fall, the Urbitor, proofed 
by Burberrys, exhibits an elemental antipathy to all 
moisture, much resembling that of birds’ feathers, which 
reject wet while remaining permeable by air. Thus the 
Urbitor is an efficient weatherproof, and yet more than a 
weatherproof; it is an 

OVERCOAT, 


comfortable to wear in fine weather, looking well with 
every description of hat, and harmonising with every 
place, time, or purpose. 


**Burberry-proof Kit,” XVIII. Edition, posted with Patterns, on 
request, together with agencies (by appointment) throughout 
United Kingdom and France. 


BURBERRYS score maectenses, paris. 


BUENCS AYRES, NEW YORK, & BASINGSTOKE. 





LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. | 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.— Chief Oifices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


r{XiRED, Swollen, Aching FEET and Painful BUNIONS 
instantly relieved by the wonderful Foot Tonic “‘PEDESTRINE,” It 
not only imparts the unspeakable boon of easy, comfortable feet, but its pro- 
tective influence wards off all the ordinary foot troubles. A single trial will 
couvinee. 13 & 26 post-free.—MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basinghall St., E.C. 
bs epee 4 
EK PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
‘4 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical acd Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GBISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 















} EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
YOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
/ order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896. 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. 
—Tins 1 3, 2.5, 46.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheilield. 
Vy usc AT ONCE.—Onur Music by Mail Department 
a ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
We yay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return.— 
MURDOCH, MURDOCH and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, London, 
.C. ; and at Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 


EC 
owes BARGAINS.—Evelyn’s Diary, 4 vols., illustrated, 
Best Edition, 42s. net, for 21s.; Hodgkin's Early English Pottery, 42s., 
for 25s.; Harmsworth Atlas, cloth, 25s., half-;norocco, 35s., cost double ; Chaffers’ 
Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for 28s. 6d.; Cust’s Authentic Portraits Mar 
Queen of Scots, 63s., for 14s, 6d. ; Menpes’ Paris, 42s., for 178. 6d., 1909 ; Scottish 
History and Life, 42s. net, for 18s. 6d.; Harmsworth Encyclopedia, half-calf, 
37s. 6d., or cloth, 32s. 6d.; Burke's Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 21s.; 1908, 24s. ; 
Harvie Brown's Travels of a Naturalist in Northern Europe, 2 vols., 63s., for 
10s. 6d.; Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. 109,000 
Books in Stock for Sale or Exchange. Please state wants.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 1 











A Pamphiet on Intant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOODNo.1. MILK FOODNo.2, MALTED FOOD No. 3. 
From birth to3 months, From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 
A Progressive Dictary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 
digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 
erms. These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhwa and Digestive 
‘roubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot. weather. 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 





YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


* Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to 
be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, all 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
of the transgressions of physiologic and hygienic law. 
This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Densmore. 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 
SALT 


Is 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our acts our ange's are, for good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us sti!!.’ 





CAUTION. 
Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT 
SALT. Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, §.E 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW STORY. 


THE BRIDE OF THE MISTLETOE 


By the Author of “The Choir Invisible,” &. Crown 8vo, 


Qe. 6d. net. 
ICLE.—* We predict that a great many, when they come to 
sa pg Allen’s new book, will feel that they have not received the 
the = of its contents in the first reading, and will straightway turn back 
- b in itagain, They could not do better. ‘The B of the Mistletoe’ 
—— a repay perusal a second and even a third time.” 
THE ACADEMY.—“ We cannot but be grateful to him for so fine an addition 
to his Kentucky romances, and 80 fine a contribution, we would also say, to 
English literature.” ; ‘ , 
pAéluY MAIL.—* There is no falling off in Mr. Allen’s latest book from that 


standard of high thinking and beautiful prose to which he has accustomed his 


pad 
w MORNING LEADER.—* There are some beautiful descriptions of Kentucky 


scenery in Mr. James Lane Allen’s new story.” 








First Large American Edition Exhausted on Day of Publication, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL. 


A Certain Rich Man. 
By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, Author of “What's the 
Matter with Kansas?” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER.—“ It pulsates with humour, interest, 
passionate love, adventure, pathos—every page is woven with s of human 
nature.” 





“BARBARA’S” NEW STORY. 
Poppea of the Post Office. 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, Author of “The Garden of 
a Commuter’s Wife,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The French Revolution. 


A Short History. By R. M. JOHNSTON, M.A. Cantab. 
Crown 8yo, 53. net, 


New and Revised Edition, with Appendix, 
An Introduction to the Articles 
of the Church of England. 


By G. F. MACLEAR, D.D.,and WATKIN W. WILLIAMS, M.A- 


With Maps, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 














Second Edition Just Published. 


The Geology of South Africa. 


By F. H. HATCH, Ph.D., and G. 8. CORSTORPHINE, Ph.D 
With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Iilustrated. Price 1s.4d, Annual Subscription, lés, 
MEREDITH, By CALE YOUNG RICE, 
8T. ETIENNE OF BOURGES. By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


Pictures by JoserPH PENNELL, 
THE LONDON POLICE FROM A NEW YORK POINT OF VIEW 
By WILLIAM McADOO, a former Police Commissioner ef New York, 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANG ED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Uwnicopr and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cewnrnat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marram 3601), W., LONDON. 

















Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
“pon matters of business should nor be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the PupiisnEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.O. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 
THIN PAPER EDITION OF 


HENRY SETON 
MERRIMAN’S 


NOVELS, IN 14 VOLUMES 


With an Introduction in the First Volume by 
E. F.S. and S&S. G. T. 








In clear type and handy size. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top. 
Each Volume, 2s. net incloth; $s. net in leather. 


Daily Chronicle.—“ This pocket edition of his books will be a 
singularly beautiful memorial to his art and to himself.” 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 


1. The Slave of the ei 

2. The Sowers e ° 

3. From One Generation to 
Another ° ° ° 


Dates of Publication 
in 1909, 


Just 
Published 


Ready Sept. 1 


4. With Edged Tools . mn 9 8 
5. The Grey Lady ° . ” ” 15 
6. Flotsam . ° ? ° ” ” 22 
7. In Kedar’s Tents ,. ° ™ » 29 
8. Roden’s Corner ° ° - Oct. 6 


And a Volume will be issued each week until 
the completion of the Edition on 
November 17th, 1909. 

Daily Chronicle-—“ Henry Seton Merriman had a singular hold 
on Engiish readers, a hold which he won and kept by the simple 
interest of his stories. Some welcome personal details of him are 
supplied by way of preface to this edition.” 

Prospectua post-free on application. 








“A work of national importance, it is more than a great monu- 
ment to the eminent, for it is also what a monument can seldom 
be—a record of their deeds.” 


These are the terms in which the Spectator referred to the 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


THE REISSUE OF WHICH IS NOW 
NEARING COMPLETION. 


ON THIN PAPER. 


In 22 Volumes instead of 66. 
EVERY WORD REPRINTED. 


At one-third the price and one-third the size of the 
original work. 


Each volume in cloth, gilt top, 15s. net, 
or half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s. net. 


Vol. XIX. (STOW-TYTLER), ready September 10th. 


The province of the work embraces a)! lives likely to interest 
students of history, naval and military affaira, the progress of the 
Colonies, the administration of India, philesophy, all branches of 
science, medicine, surgery, theology, literature, political economy, 
law, music, art,and the drama. And an attempt has been made to 
do justice to the pioneers of American, African, and Australian 
exploration, and to the large band of inventors whese half-forgotten 
elforts have slowly led to the modern applicetieas of steam and 
electricity, and to recent improvements in industrial processes, 

Prespoctus posi-free on application. 
eas ioe i en ea ‘ 


~ London SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W, 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE.. Per Doser. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WiNE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives usadditional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


TINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Strect. 








‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For SEPTEMBER contains 


The Green Links of Peshawur. 

By A. H. Grant, C.LE. 
England’s Moat. By H. B. Moxer-Covrrs, 
Old Irish Travel. 
Some Mexican Volcanoes. 
Amritsar. 
Loud Sing Cuckoo! 


Army Administration, Past and 
Present. 
By Colonel G. K, Scorr Moncrierr, C.B., C.LE, 


A Man’s Man, Chaps. 13-15. By Ian Hay, 
Author of “The Right Stuff.” 


A Forgotten Chapter in Scottish 
History. By A Pusitosoruicat Rapican, 
The Lovers’ Flight. By Aurrep Norzs. 

Political Assassination in India. 
By Sir Anprew H. L. Fraser, K.C.S.1L 


Musings without Method. 


The England of Mr. Masterman’s Fancy— 
The Conquerors—The Sins of the Suburbs 
—Mr. Masterman’s Certificate—The Duties 





By Epucnp CanDLER, 


————__, 
Now Ready for Sente 
Price 1/- net, =n, 


Edited by the 0 R, 
Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A, LLD, 
CONTENTS, 

FatTuerR TYRRELL AND PRorTestantr 

Rev. D. M. Ross, D.D., Glasgow. BY the 
RECOLLECTIONS OF FaTurR TYRRELL, 

Charles E, Osborne, M.A, By the Rey, 
Tue Boox or THE COVENANT AND THE D 

3y the Rev. Professor B. D, Eerdmans De 

Leiden. ——- 
Tue Prrrosr or Gop. By the Rev, Prins 

‘Alfred E. Garvie, McA. DD." Paez 
Tue Ministry OF THE Baptist, By th 

Askwith, D.D. 7 he Rev. RE, 
Historica, COMMENTARY ON THE 

To Tixotuy. By Professor Sir W, 

D.C.L., LL.D., D.D. of 
“‘Menpine THEIR Nets.”’ By the Ven, Arc deacon 

G. R. Wynne, D.D., Treland, * 
MATERIALS FOR THE PREACHER, B 

James Moffatt, D.D. y the Re, 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, Pubtishers, London 
—-— — —__—__—> 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLEss 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL Ppigsy 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, FO Leadenha'] 
Street, Londen, E.C.) contains hairless Paper 
over which the pen slips with perfect freed n 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, val dor plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should note that Tre Leappyyay 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for the logs of 
MSS. hy fire or otherwise. Duplicate copicg 
should be retained. 


Frest E 
W. M. Runes 

















“K”" BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 


Blérict’s Triumph. 
Sir Theodore Marti 


For nearest Agent write 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 





EDINBURGH A 


of a Statesman—Mr. Lloyd-George—H. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 


STICKPHAST 
ws PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 


ND LONDON. 


Cheques and Money Orders payable t 





7 a 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 


For Heartburn and Headache. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most 
for Regular Use. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 


Joun Baker. Money Orders to be mad 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Strest, 
Strand, to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letiers should be addressed 
Effective Aperient fo Toe PuBuiisHER, “ Spectator” Ofice, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 








THE |\TADDY’S 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


aMPERIAL AND Forrign Arrarrs: a Revirw oF Events. 

Banon ARHRENTHAL AND M,. Izvyousry. By Vox Viatoris. 

Wey I am not a Crristian, By P. Vencata Rao. | 

Wuy I aw a CunisTian. By the Rev. Dr. Fairbairn. 

‘er Masren Hoaxer, Jamra pe La CLocue. By Andrew Lang. 

Cuar.es Saunprers, Wo.re’s Conteacue. By Edward Salmon. 

Curya wy TRaNsrorMatTION. By Archibald Colquhoun, M,1.C.E., F.8.G.8, 

Frou tee Deap or tue Livine? By Frank Podmore. 

Some Neanecrep Aspects or Horack WatroLte. By Norman Pearson. 

OresixGs For YounG Eneautsm#mMrn ry Soutn Arrica, By C. de Thierry, 
"ERR Force, By Lord Monkswell, D.L., J.P. 















Da irics. Ly Sidney Low. 

Tu 11 Grnenan Stayr. By Licut.-Col. Alsager Pollock. 

Lr » Sancuta.—I1i. By Maurice Hewlett. 

Cc sroxpEeNnce; Pourricat Assassination 1x Lonpox. J.D, Rees, C.V.O., 


“C.LE., MP. 
Lonion: CHAPMAN and ITALL, Ltd. 


nee anaeiee 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE) 
(4 Strictly Non-Party Organisction), 
resicent -« FIELD)-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
cf the Country and tne Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peonie by bringing about the | 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Detence. 

TERMS OCF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 

















ratcs, except in the case of subscriptions of Assoc 


£ s.d. 2 s. a. 
Hon. Vicc-Presidents . % O O| Members _ a eo. 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. | 
Ton. Vice-Presidents , 5 0 0O| Associates, with Literature 
Members ial 1 1 6] and Journal ... ; ie 5 0) 
The Subscription of Ladies snd Members of the Territorial Force is at half- | 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
iates. | 
| 
i 
| 
| 


GEORTE F. SHEE, PALA., Secretary. 
ifices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 
A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 


Price 6}d. per 1 oz. Packet 
1s. 1d. » 2am Tin 





BRAMPTON Motor Chains 
FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS IN STOCK. 


JACKMAN and CoO.,, 


138 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Tel. No. 11468 CENTRAL. 








A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Mllustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other requisite, 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 








THE OLDEST AND PEST. 
“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 


ADAM S’S 2A ge" 
FURNITURE 


For Furniture, Boots, Patent 


Leather, Oii Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, POLIS H. 


and all Varnished & Enamelled goods. 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD, 
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Low SOCIETY 


By 
ROBERT HALIFAX, 


Author of “The Borderland.” 


“We have a very skilfully managed comedy of character, written 
for the most part in skilful and convincing dialogue ; humorous in 
treatment, serious in purpose, and creditable as a piece of workman- 
chip... The development of Cceorge Baversham s character is one 
of the finest pieces of work we have seen in any modern novel. 
We congratulate Mr, Halifax on his achievement.” 

— Westminster Gazette, 

“The merits of the work are, we think, very high. Mr. Halifax 
bas presented succinctly and without parade a lifelike picture of 
certain very interesting persons. Baversham is a masterpiece.” 

— Manchester Guardian. 

“Should be read by everybody.” —Clarion, 

«This is a strikingly original book.” — Observer. 

“LOW SOCIETY is in every way a book far above the average.” 

—Aberdeen Free Press. 

“The life and the talk is convincing, and the humour true and 
unforced.” —Zimes. 

“Mr, Ildlifax appears to be the coming man in this particular 


THE ACTRESS 


By 
LC HALE 


“THE ACTRESS has a liveliness aud humour and veri- 
similitude that carry italong. It is an amusing and quite human 
record ; in fact, the book is full of good things.”—Hening Standard, 

“This is a perfectly healthy and thorough!y humorous story. 
..+.1ts incidental observations on British life and manners are 
always illuminating and sometimes startling.”—Athenqum, 

“A certain section of the public always desires to know what 
goes on behind the scenes. To the person who counts a glimpse 
into the wings of more value than the whole of the play we must 
cordially recommend this book,”"—Pali Mall Gazette, 

“It is a simple story endowed with great charm ; so fresh, frank, 
and naive is the autobiography that the reader is first surprised 
and then fascinated.”—Ladies’ Field. 

“This is altogether a capital stage story, and told without any 
exaggeration.”—Christian World, 

“THE ACTRE3S is a capital story...... -THE ACTRESS is 
written with humour and observation.” —Rc/erce. 

“Few characters are more misrepresentel in fiction than actora, 
and it is refreshing to meet in THE ACTRESS a book about 
the stage which bears on every page the stamp of real experience,” 





style of fiction," —Daily Telegraph. 


“An excellent story,”— Globe. 
6s. 





— Observer, 
6s. 





SOME PAGES from the LIFE of TURKISH WOMEN 


By Mirs. 


KENNETH BROWN 


5s. net 


“Her account of the life of Turkish women is as interesting as are the Arabian Nights.” 


—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


“It is possible that Mrs. Brown will never know how far she reaches in her fascinating book SOME PAGES 
FROM THE LIFE OF TURKISH WOMEN. A quite distinet glimpse is vouchsafed to us of the Oriental point of 


view. We have seen life through Mrs. Brown’s eyes. 


No one could be in a happier position to lead us into 


this magic land. One closes the book reluctantly.”—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 





WITH THE WARDEN 
OF THE MARCHES 








By HOWARD PEASE 


“Mr. Toward Pease writes with some- 

thing of the true romantic inspiration.” 
—Daily News. 

“All are well worth reading for their 
literary as well as for their antiquarian 
interest,” — West minst-r Gazette. 

“The author of this volume of stories is 
well versed in the history of tradition and 
has given us some excellent chronicles of 
the contending clans and their fights and 
follies.” — Globe, 

“All are worth reading, for they are told 
with great literary skill and are full of 
much antiquarian interest. We cannot 
think of a more trustworthy and fasci- 
nating instructor, for Mr. Pease. in dis- 
carding all the conventional jargon of the 
bogus antique, makes up for its effect by 
the force of sympathetic insight and 
d.lineation,”—Pail Mall Gazette. 





“Such is the man whose life Sefior Ibanez 
studies with so much force and conviction— 
no drawing-rcom hero, but a great tragic 
figure of a man, with features deeply marked, 
as much by physical suffering as by the 
contest in his own brain between reason 
and faith......The history of the sick man’s 
life in the upper cloister, the gradual throw- 
ing off of his reserve, the influences his 
theories obtain on his eager audience, and 
finally the ironic fate which makes him the 
first victim of his disciples, are told with a 
realism and sincerity which remind one of 
Balzac, and give some key to the disturbed 
mental attitude of the working classes in 
Spain to-day.”—Daily Mail. 


THE SHADOW OF 


THE CATHEDRAL 
By VINCENT BLASCO IBANEZ 











DRAGON’S BLOOD 





By H. M. RIDEOUT 


“DRAGON'S BLOOD is one of the best 
books that have appeared this year. It is, in 
& way, an amazing book...... DRAGON’S 
BLOOD is a work not only to be read, but 
to be bought and kept on our bookshelves,” 

— Observer. 

“Mr, Rideout’s style is vigorous, graphic, 
and entirely devoid of superfluities, and 
his book takes an unrelaxing grasp of the 
imagination.”—Manchester Guardian, 

“Here is a book to be enthusiastic over, 
The present reviewer has read it with 
intense pleasure, and he feels confidence in 
recommending it as good, sound, vigorous 
work...... He is a writer of exceptional 
qualities. There is a description of a hot 
season which Kipling at his best has not 
excelled, Altogether this book isa notable 
one, and it richly deserves to be very 
popular,”—Liverpool Courier, 





TH E MOUN T 


By C. F. KEARY 





CONSTABLE and COMPANY Ltd. Publishers, London, 
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THE WHITE PROPHET. 


A New Novel 
By HALL CAINE. 
2 Vols., Cloth, 4s, net. 


“Of living authors Mr. Hall Caine must certainly sway 
as multitudinous a following as any man. The publication 
of a novel from his pen has become, indeed, for England 
and America something of an international event...... For 
so complicated, sustained, and thrilling a plot only admira- 
tion will be extorted."—7he Zimes. 


HEINEMANN'S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET, 


“The White Prophet’ has the intensity, the power, the 
& reat Vi irtue of unexpectedness in successive denouements 
hich are characteristic of its author...... Mr. Hall Caine’s 
power of riveting and engrossing the attention of the 
fiction-reading public will be found in this novel unabated 
and still in its zenith.” — Zhe Liverfool Post. 


HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET. 


“The splendid thing about him is that he does not write 
with his tongue in his cheek, but honestly believes that 
men and women talk and behave as he makes them talk 
and behave. It is this burning faith of his that will bring 
conviction to many thousands of his readers.” 

—The Daily News. 
HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET. 


“Tt is a good book...... It is written with an almost 
passionate sincerity. Mr. Hall Caine tells it with sim- 
plicity, clearness, and with abounding picturesqueness. 

—tLhe Daily Graphic. 


HEINEMANN’'S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET. 
“There is movement and excitement in this book.” 
—ZLhe Morning Post. 

HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET. 


“It is the story which is the thing, and the play of 
passionate character...... Gordon Lord and Helena Graves 
and Ishmacl will be as popular as the many other he roes 
and heroines who figure in the author's g< rallery of worthies.” 

—The Daily Telegraph. 


HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET. 


“Mr. Hall Caine has succeeded in writing a novel that 
will appeal powerfully to the public.”"—Zke Standard. 


HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET. 


“The book moves strongly and serenely in an atmo- 
sphere of imagination...... which keeps its interest in a 
running climax from beginning to end.”—Zkhe Scotsman. 


HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET. 


“A remarkably sensational and interesting story...... 
unconventional, audacious, and full of food for thought.” 
—The Lady's Pictorial. 


HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET. 


“¢The White Prophet’ is strongly dramatic, and marked 
with all its author’s earnest intensity.” — Zhe Jewish World. 


HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET. 


“The White Prophet’ is intensely dramatic, thrilling, 
and exciting. The reader becomes fascinated, wondering 
what is going to happen next, and is compelled to go on 
until the end is reached...... It is a brilliant piece of work.” 

—The Record. 


LONDON; WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 





HARPERS 
MAGAZINE 


September Number Now Ready, 
containing the commencement of 
a New Story by 


RUDYARD 
KIPLING 


entitled 


“THE HOUSE SURGEON” 


Also Stories by Justus Miles Forman, Norman 
Duncan, Mary Austin, Amelie Rives, &. - . 


E. A. ABBEY, R.a. 


Iflustrations to “ Antony and Cleopatra.” With 
Comments on the Play by James Douglas. 


The Great Wall of China 


7 COMPLETE STORIES 


By W. E.GEIL Mu. 
60 ILLUSTRATIONS 





SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


Katrine (iirsio By ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE 
The Inner Shrine (rossi ANONYMOUS 


Seccnd 


Peter-Peter jrircssics 
Wallace Rhodes 
The Pianter 


The Lady in the White Veil 
By ROSE C. O'NEILL 


By M. R. WARREN 
By NORAH DAVIS 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 





Mark Twain’s New volume 
Ss. 6d. Is Shakespeare Dead? 


Fourth impression 





Harper's Library of Living Thought 


Per Vol.—Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. Gd. not 
Latest Issues: 


Sir Cliver Lodge 


Prof. D. A. Bertholet 
THE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS 


Prof. Arnoid Meyer JESUS OR PAUL? 


THE ETHER OF SPACE 


Svante Arrhenius 
2 vols. THE LIFE OF THE UNIVERSE 


Please write for Sneciz2! Leaflet of this Series. 


— 


Harper & Brothers, 45 Albemarle St., London, W 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. METHUEN will publish on September 2nd THE PRICE OF LIS DORIS, by Maszren 
Maarrens, Author of “ Brothers All,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


They will also publish on the same day a cheap edition of SAL THAWEN, by W. W. Jacons. Crown 8vo, 


8s. 6d. 


They have just published a delightful story full of comedy by G. A. Brruryenam, Author of “Spanish Gold.” 
It is entitled THE SEARCH PARTY. Kindly order at your Library or Bookseller's. 


On September 2nd Messrs. Methuen will commence the publication of the new edition of the Works of Oscar 
Wilde in 12 weekly volumes, fcap. 8vo, 5s. net each. The first volume is LORD ARTHUR SAVILE'S 


CRIME, AND OTHER STORIES. 


They will issue on the sam? day THE LAST KING OF POLAND & HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
by &. Nesert Barn. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


They will shortly publish IN THE CANARIES WITH A CAMERA, by Manraarer v’Esrr, 
with 50 Illustrations, of which one is in Colour, from Photographs by Mrs. R. M. Kine, and a Map. Crown 8vo, 


7s, 6d. net. 


Messrs. METHUEN call particular attention to Mrs. M. E. Mann's new novel AVENGING CHILDREN, 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


A WANDERER IN PARIS, by E. V. Lucas, crown 8vo, 6s., is now ready. This book contains 16 
Coloured Illustrations by W. Dexrer, and $2 other Illustrations. It is uniform with Mr. Lucas’s A WANDERER 
IN HOLLAND and A WANDERER IN LONDON. 

Two volumes of the highest interest to the general reader who loves biographical history and Court chronicles are 
A ROSE OF SAVOY, by H. Noet Wrtwiams, with many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net; and THE 
COURT OF LOUIS XIIL., by Mrs. K. A. Parmors, Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. By C. F.G. Masrer- 


MAN, M.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
A book of enthralling interest and indispensable to the student of the new 
gocial and industria! conditions, 
“Mr, Masterman has essayed a great task, and has succeeded well.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 
“Tt is a brilliant, glowing work, the interest of which is unfailing through- 
out.” —Daily News, 


RUBENS. By Epvwarp Ditton. 


wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 


With 484 Plates, 
[Classics of Art, 
This is a very fine book, and wonderfully cheap. 


TOWN PLANNING : Past, Present, and Possible. By 
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